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Editorial 


The menace on our horizon of $$$$ 


wie Gordon’s mastertul condensation 
of a ton of regional, municipal, associ- 
ation and corporate briefs into a two-pound 
preliminary report on Canada’s economic 
prospects has understandably become a best- 
seller. Whether or not the government de- 
cides to implement the royal commission's 
recommendations, its predictions and the 
larger stocktaking of resources to follow in 
further studies will provide valuable terms 
of reference for Canadian business planners. 

None of the Gordon prophecies has 
greater implications than the estimate that 
by 1980 most Canadians will be working 
less than thirty-four hours a week. That will 
mean seventy-eight waking hours away from 
desks, shops and factories. With more than 
twice as much idleness as working time, the 
employment of leisure hours will within the 
next twenty-five years become a pressing 
national dilemma. 

“IT would like to be able to say with some 
conviction that there will be a wide differ- 
ence in the ways in which Canadians will 
use their increased leisure,” Gordon said in 
a postscript to his report delivered at a,Can- 
adian Club luncheon in Toronto. “But I am 
afraid the signs all point the other way: to 
more and more people living in the same 
kinds of houses in more and bigger suburbs; 
to two or three of the same kinds of cars in 
every garage and the same kinds of pro- 
grams on every television set 
contormity in all things.” 

We hate to accept this gloomy prospect. 
Borrowing the Gordon Commission’s twin 
assumptions—that no global war or wrench- 
ing depression will halt Canada’s progress 
during the next three decades we think 
there is at least an outside chance that Can- 


to greater 


adians will compensate for the sameness 1m- 
posed on many of their work procedures 
through increasing automation, by a wave ot 
adventuresome creativeness 

We don’t need to accept the dismal ad 
vance of uniformity. If we want them to, 
our lives can grow far more full and exciting 
than they ever were before. We can make 
homes that are more suited for leisurely liv- 
ing by having more workshops in their base- 
ments, pottery kilns in their garages, home- 
made planetariums in their attics, and 
trailer-mounted fishing boats in their back 
yards, perhaps even more books and records 
in their libraries. 

It is within our power to use automation 
as a means to the pleasant ends of landscape 
painting, music, butterfly collecting, writing 
and flycasting. If we don’t, automation will 
create far more misery than it relieves. The 
clockwork rhythm of the robot factory and 
office will need its compensations and unless 
we find them, machines will eventually have 
to do our thinking as well as copying our 
actions. If the rate of shift from labor to 
leisure of the past hundred years continues 
for the next century, Canadians will, by 
2050 AD, be working less than two hours 
every second day. 

The Gordon Commission’s more prosper- 
ous Canada will only be a happier place to 
live if Canadians use their newly gained 
leisure to break the drab patterns of con- 
formity threatening our spiritual survival 
Despite Mr. Gordon’s rosy economic assur- 
ances, heaven, as he himself well realizes. 
lies not in the happy statistic or the brilliant 
gadget or the super tool, but in the individ- 
ual who knows how to live his life with 
profit and a decent modicum of pleasure. 
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Try Geoffrey Dutson’s 
Special “Golden Dagger”’ 


Here’s how Geoffrey mokes his favourite: | 
Squeeze the juice of '2 a lime into a collins glass partially filled with ice. 
Add ‘4 a teaspoon of sugar, one ounce of Jamaica Rum and a generous 
dash of apricot brandy. Be sure ingredients are added in this order. 


Shake in the collins glass and strain into a 12-ounce goblet. Add the 
remcinder of the '4 lime, a dash of Cognac and top up with Canada 
Dry Sparkling Water. 


“The Golden Dagger is my favourite because of its 
subtle blend of flavours that can only be brought to 
perfection with Canada Dry Sparkling Water,” 
says Geoffrey Dutson of the beautiful Maritime 
Bar at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in Montreal. 

You'll agree with Geoffrey when you try his 
favourite, or any drink mixed with Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. It adds an extra sparkle, an extra 
zest ... brings out the elusive flavours that make a 
fine drink even finer. 


FOR THE 


SAKE OF 
nent 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SAYS 


Every nation is a bully at heart 


The situation in the Middle East raises 
in an acute form a conflict between 
three systems of political ideas, name- 
ly, imperialism, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. Of these three, imperial- 
ism is the oldest and most traditional. 
Nationalism first became a powerful 
force in the early nineteenth century. 
Wherever it has come in contact with 
an old imperialism, it has been revo- 
lutionary and has, on the whole, had 
the approval of liberal thought. Inter- 
nationalism is still at an early stage 
of development. It began with the 
League of Nations and has continued, 
with fumbling and uncertain steps, to 
seek a way of solving the problems 
created by imperialism and national- 
ism. The Suez Canal roused the pas- 
sions of British imperialists and Egyp- 
tian nationalists. Up to the present 
time the new international outlook 
has been represented, hesitatingly and 
with a modicum of force, by the 
United Nations 

I want to say something about each 
of these three systems of political 
ideas, about the part which each has 
played and still may play, and about 
the possibility of effecting some prac- 


tical compromise between them 
Look what the Romans did 


Imperialism is as old as organized 
governments. It existed in Babylonia 
and Assyria. It blossomed in Persia 
and the Macedonian empires, and 
reached its maximum, so far as the 
ancient world is concerned, in Rome 
For a time, the place of Rome was 
taken by the Arabs in the regions that 
abandoned Christianity for Islam, but 
so far as the Christian world was con- 
cerned, there were, for some centu- 
ries, nO great empires. Imperialism has 
a bad name nowadays, but considered 
historically, it has conferred great 
benefits upon mankind. Macedonian 
imperialism spread Hellenic civiliza- 
tion from Egypt to Mesopotamia and, 
in some degree, to India, and Roman 
imperialism performed the same serv 
ice for western Europe If these 
powerful military states had not exist- 
ed, Greek civilization would have 
perished as completely as the earlier 
civilization of Crete. Spain and Gaul 
and Britain, when the Romans first 
came to them, were barbarian coun- 
tries, but under the Romans they be- 
came as civilized as Italy 

The second great wave of imperial- 
ist conquest followed the explorations 
of the great navigators. In the new 
world, it met with no effective opposi- 
tion until the civilizations which it 


Lord Russell, distinguished British 
scholar and philosopher, is one of 
the world’s most eminent essayists. 


had created became strong enough to 
develop a nationalism of their own. In 
the East, on the contrary, where there 
were native civilizations much older 
than those of western Europe, the im- 
perial rule of the West never had the 
success that Rome had had in earlier 
days or that white men had in the 
New World. The two great wars that 
western Europeans have fought against 
each other have destroyed their power 
and have left their colonial empires 
in ruins. There now remains in the 
world only one vigorous representa- 
tive of the old conquering spirit of 
empire: namely, the Soviet Union. 
The ancient outlook which the West 
inherited from Rome has now migrat- 
ed to Moscow. which alone preserves 
the traditions of an earlier date 
Nationalism, which at the present 
day is the most powerful of political 
forces, did not become influential un- 
til after the fall of Napoleon. In the 
ancient world, it existed only among 
the Jews. After the fall of Napoleon, 


it was especially in Italy and Ger- 
many that it controlled events, but it 
had the sympathy of liberal thinkers 
everywhere. In Italy, it was directed 
chiefly against Austria; in Germany, 
against France. The movements to- 
ward German and Italian unity were 
viewed with approval by most men 
whose thinking was not purely tradi 
tional. In neither case were the dan 
gers inherent in nationalism sufficient 
ly apprehended. A nation, while it 
struggles against foreign oppression 
feels itself noble and its oppressor 
vile. When it succeeds in winning its 
own freedom, it still retains the be 
lief in its own virtue and in_ the 
wickedness of others. The warlike 
energy that has been generated in the 
fight for freedom passes on by a pe! 
fectly natural transition into the lust 
for conquest. continued on page 48 
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,..and seven years ago she was an “ugly duckling”! 


Look at her now... smiling, self- 
assured, the centre of attraction. It 
wasn’t always that way; as a child 
she had uneven teeth, and was self- 
conscious about it. 

Knowing that she’d need long and 
expert dental care, her father saved 
for it through a special account at 
the “Royal”. And when the time 
came, he had the money to pay for 
treatment that helped transform a 
shy little girl into a radiant young 
woman. 

The need for ready cash, often 
substantial sums, may come un- 
expectedly. That’s why it’s wise to 
form the habit of saving a fixed 
amount every month through a 
savings account at the “Royal”. 
After all — There's nothing quite like 


money in the bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Why the Queen 


QUEEN'S DILEMMA: She had 
‘ Butler or Macmillan 


ster had strong claims 


There are times when I have felt 
that the British House of Com- 
renamed Heart 


Instead of the mace 


nons should be 
yreak House 
ch is laid each day on the 
le. we could have the execu- 
tioner’s axe with its blade turned 
€ prime minister of the 


In my time I have seen Ramsay 
knocked about until 
is punch-drunk boxer 
d not know when he was 


Then there was the terrible 


Saturday night on the eve of the 
Hitler war when the Tories turned 
ist the prime minister, Nev- 
Chamberlain, and shouted to 


opposition leader to speak tor 
England. And in the 


sis Chure was howled down 


abdication 


e could no longer make 
se heard and strode out of 


eni ke an angry bull 


Yet none of the men who have 


QUEEN'S CHOICE: When + 
Bax \f 


asked for Maemillan 


held supreme political office in 
Britain ended his more 
tragically or disappointingly than 
Sir Anthony Eden 


career 


It did not need any = special 
knowledge to realize that when 
parliament rose for the Christmas 
recess there would be no peace for 
Eden. My old friend Beaverbrook 
had been good enough to invite 
me to stay with him at Nassau 
but the instinct of the journalist 
suggested that it would be bette 
to stay home at the 
things, just in case 

Never were the newspapers and 
the public less prepared for what 
happened 


for the recess and, therefore. the 


centre of 


Parliament had risen 


prime minister would not have to 
face the “grand 
nation,” as the 
mons is sometimes called 


inquest of the 


House of Com- 


My wife and I went for a sea- 
side holiday at Brighton, which is 


QUEEN'S ADVISER: When Eden 


Wins ( 
sometimes called “London b . 
It was there t 
lute Prince of Wales. afte 
George I\ cal ed on his 
love intrigue with Mrs. Fitzhe 
be those davs there 
the Mecca of the ric 
I ve B < Aeern 
ot he ok Ouses h Nee 2 
easino where CAS 
he v na ere there < nore 
on continued on page 44 
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backstage 


behind the lron Curtain 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


Cartoon by Grassick 


Communism is no longer on the march 


PRAGUE 
Sitting huddled in a straw stack on 
the Austro - Hungarian border, 
watching the rocket flares and lis- 
tening to the random gunfire and 
the baying of dogs from Commu- 
nist guard posts three hundred 
yards away. you felt a furious 
helplessness People were being 
shot at and hunted down like fox- 
es, and there was absolutely noth- 
ing you could do. 

“That's right,” said the Ameri- 
can volunteer who had let me tag 
along on his nightly watch. “There 
is Only one way we can help them. 
and that’s to be here to lend a 
hand when they come over.” 

According to Western diplomats 
who have been in Middle Europe 
since before Stalin’s death, that’s 
an accurate summary for govern- 
ments as well as for individuals. 
Governments as well as individuals 
have to tolerate that feeling of 
helpless rage. But in the opinion 
of their shrewdest observers here, 
such patience will pay rich divi 
dends 

These observers believe was 
amazed to find how firmly some 
of them believe—that the Soviet 
cmpire is crumbling before our 
eyes. As one of them put it, “1956 
will be remembered as the year 
when the Communist collapse be- 
gan.” But he added: “That is, as 
long as we don’t make any mis- 
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takes.” In his view it would be 
a mistake for the West to take 
any Overt action whatever. 

Intervention or even the hint ot 
intervention is the one thing, he 
thinks, that might yet save the 
Communist empire—any clear evi- 
dence that revolt was being fi- 
nanced or directed from abroad, 
that it might end with the restora- 
tion of some old discredited re- 
gime. This last threat was no mere 
fantasy. Hungarian exiles, onetime 
leaders in’ unlamented  govern- 
ments, did turn up in Austria as 
soon as trouble broke out in Buda- 
pest, seeking Western help in order 
to get themselves back into power. 
Instead the Western powers quiet- 
ly assisted the Austrian govern- 
ment in shooing these unwanted 
ghosts back into their obscurity 

They wanted to let the Hungar 
ian rebellion alone, for they saw 
it as a spontaneous Communist 
revolution Tampered with, it 
might have ended by polarizing 
itself once more around Soviet 
Russia. Let alone, it may be the 
beginning of the end of imperial 
communism. 

Not, of course, the end of Com- 
munist rule in Russia. Perhaps not 
even the end of regimes that call 
themselves Communist in countries 
that now are Russia’s satellites. But 
optimists continued on page 51 
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Will your executors 


hands be ted? 


Unless clear instructions on investments are given in a 
Will. even the most competent Executor can be seriously 
handicapped. 
For example, does your Will give your Executor power 
—to retain your investments ? 
—to subscribe for additional shares? 
—to complete exchange of securities ? 


—to make non-trustee investments ? 


Without your expressed authority on such matters your 
Executor may not be able to ceal with your investments 
most effectively or to take advantage of existing income 
tax laws. 


Let one ofour Trust Officers ex plain to you what authorities 
and diseretions your Executor will need for efficient 
administration, 


We invite you to write for free booklet “Security for 
Your Family”. 
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SPORTSWEAR LIMITED, 
2725 RACHEL EAST, MONTREAL 


This tag 

on the garments 
you buy is 
your assurance 


of easy-care. 


M. ROTHSTEIN PANTS CO. LTD., 
5505 ST. LAWRENCE BLVO., MONTREAL. 


BLUEBIRD MFG. LTD., 
5505 ST. LAWRENCE BLVDO., MONTREAL. 


UN DOMIL FABRICS! 


Here are fashions made of wonderful easy-care fabrics that fit every walk of life... 


fabries that keep their good looks with little fuss, thanks 
to DOMIL’S exclusive XL4 finish! So why not take life easy, make it a 


really wonderful life... live every minute of it in DOMIL fabrics! 


Canada’s Specialist in Spun Fabrics 


LIMITED MONTREAL 
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NOW truly clean clothes 


because the 1957 General Electric Filter-Flo 
washes with clean water 


2 New simplified dial controls washing cycle for all types of fabrics; no 
guesswork—no constant watching; (2) New simplified selectors give 
two spin speeds, two wash speeds, a choice of water temperatures for both 
washing and rinsing; €) New Continuous Filter-Flo system cleans and 
re-cleans wash water of lint, soap scum, sand and silt. Clothes wash truly clean! \ 


See this amazing new G-E Washer at your declers today! 


CANADIAN 


GENERAL 


G-E's Perfect Washday Pair—Filter-Flo Washer and 
Automatic Clothes Dryer in Mix-or-Match colors of 
White, Turquoise, Petal Pink or Canary Yellow. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


FILTER-FLO 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
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MACLEAN’S CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
BEGINNING 


the warm and colorful story of one of Canada’s most 


famous families by one of its most famous sons 


Me an 


The first family of sports together for the last time at a celebration three years ago. Men, from the left: Roy, Charlie, father Benjamin, 
Lionel, Derm and Bert. The women: Mary, Dolly, mother, Queenie, Nora and Kay. Lionel and mother both died a few months after this picture. 


...the story the Conachers 


By Charlie Conacher with Trent Frayne N ot tong ago book 
/ / written by a man who had a lot to do with keep- 
ing me out of pool rooms when I was a kid. The 
book was the memoirs of C. L. Burton, a Cana- 
dian who went to work as an office boy in a law 
firm when he was fourteen and became a mer- 
chant prince, the president and general manager 
of the vast Robert Simpson Company. As I read 
his references to such great Canadian families 
as the Masseys, the Eatons, the Siftons, the Tup- 
pers and the Mulocks, it occurred to me that 
there is another kind of family that has had an 
equally important part in the development of 
Canada. I mean the big hard-working families 


; that raised big self-reliant kids, families who 
2 lived and grew up right on the curbstones of the 
big cities and achieved continued over page 
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Me and my family... the story of the Conachers continued 


cor 


We played games to 


aR their own earthy kind of distinction starting from 
scratch and in the face of tough, sweaty compe- 
tition in many phases of life. In short, | mean a 
family like the Conachers of Davenport Road, 
one of Toronto's higher-class slums in the 1920s 
Mickey MacDonald, who for a long time was 
this country’s Public Enemy No. |, lived a block 
away, On Poplar Plains Road 
There were ten of us Conachers, five boys and 
five girls, and we didn’t have a pretzel. We didn’t 
have enough money to buy toothpaste. My sis- 
ters used to chew gum whenever they could 
scrape up a penny to buy a stick, figuring they 
could taste something special and keep their teeth 
clean at the same time. Once when my brother 
Lionel had quit school and started to work, he 
saw my voung sister Nora chewing gum and he 
drew her aside. “Don't chew gum any more, 
honey,” he told her. “Anybody can do that.” 
But, in one way and another, the Conachers 
gained a place in the sun. Lionel got to be a 
great hockey player, greater lacrosse player and 
? even greater football player, and they called him 
the Big Train because he could do anything and 
do it hard and tough and surpassingly well. He 
coached the old New York Americans and the 
Montreal Maroons in the National Hockey 
: League. He was officially named Canada’s great- 
est athlete of the half-century. in a poll taken in 
1950. Lionel became a Member of Parliament 
and he even owned a long black Cadiliac. | made 
the Toronto Maple Leafs with the legendary Kid 
Line, was on the teague’s first all-star team three 
tinves as cight-winger and won the scoring cham- 
pionship twice. I coached the Chicago Black 
Hawks for the better part of three nerve-racking 
seasons 
My voung brother Roy could put the puck in 
the net as well as any hockey player I ever saw 
He won the NHL scoring championship and was 
the all-star left-winger in the 1948-49 season. 


THE BREADWINNER: Father Ben (left), who raised 


ten kids on a teamster’s pay, drives in 1921 Toronto. 


10 


| here were ten of us and we didn’t have a pretzel. 


stay out of jail and pay our way out of 


Roy's twin brother Bert was an outstanding 
young player, too, but a hockey stick blinded 
his left eye when he was sixteen and pre- 
vented him from taking up hockey as a career 
My older brother Dermott was a fine football 
player in the early Twenties. But Derm, who 
was two years younger than Lionel, didn’t have 
Lionel’s zeal and gave up sports to start working. 
The five girls, Doily, Queenie (she was christened 
Queen Victoria May Conacher), Mary, Nora and 
Kay, all grew up healthy and happy and all of 
them are married except Nora, who became a 
secretary to Lionel and me when we went into 
business after our hockey days ended. 

It was mostly through hockey that the Con- 
acher name got to be known beyond the borders 
of our own neighborhood, and we played hockey 
because it represented money. We wanted to live 
better, and you can’t live better without money 
That's the basic thought in your mind. You 
know you've got to make good. When I started 
playing hockey as a kid I was terrible. We lived 
three doors away from Jesse Ketchum school 
where there were two hockey rinks and a pleas- 
ure rink. I was so bad as a skater that they made 
me the goalkeeper to get me out of the way. But 
when Lionel, who was nine years older, started 
to make a go of it in hockey and started bringing 
in a few dollars I knew I had to succeed 

I just about lived on that rink. I practiced 
shooting the puck against the boards tor hours, 
and I mean for hours. I skated until I thought 
my legs would drop off. Even when I made the 
Leafs I kept at it. They didn’t play on Sundays 
in the NHL then so I used to go down to the old 
Mutual Street Arena, which pre-dated Maple 
Leaf Gardens, and practice with Lorne Chabot, 
our goaltender. Poor Chabot, how I used to 
black-and-blue him! Id spend an hour, just 
shooting for spots. Then another hour skating 
in on him, not shooting, but trying to outguess 
him, to fake him out of position before tucking 
the puck in the net. He'd tell me where my 
fakes weren't tooling him, and I taught him how 
to cover the angles. We'd have side bets for a 
drink or a sandwich or whatever: I'd bet him 
I could outguess him six times out of ten, and it 
got so that I could always do it, too. Sports- 
writers have often written that | had the hardest 
shot in hockey, and Turk Broda and Roy 
Worters, who had something like thirty years ot 
NHL goalkeeping between them, claim this is so, 
too. If it’s true I just want to say that I acquired 
it the hard way. 

Almost everything came the hard way with 
the ( onachers My dad Ben ( onacher Was 


teamster, and tt was a good week back in the 


a 


Twenties when he made twenty dollars. Dad, 
who is sull living and will be ninety next Oc- 
tober, remembers one winter when he made 
$7.50 a week cutting ice in the lagoons at Centre 
Island. He used to leave the house at 5 a.m. to 


be at work by seven. He'd walk a good five 


miles to the foot of To- continued on page 49 
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way / or another we gained a place in the sun” 


THE BROOD: Ma and Pa Conacher with their first six in 1912. They are 
Lionel, Mary, Queenie, Derm and Dolly, with baby Charlie im mother’s arms. 


THE BOSS: Charlie (left) as coach of Chicago Black Hawks, whom he led 


for “three nerve-racking seasons” his last in his brilliant hockey career 
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Me and my family... the story of the Conachers continued 


| here were ten of us and we didn’t have a pretzel. | 


We played games to stay out of jail and pay our way out of the slums. In one w ay 


their own earthy kind of distinction starting from Roy's twin brother Bert was an outstanding oo : 

scratch and in the face of tough, sweaty compe- young player, too, but a hockey stick blinded ' : a Sty 
tition in many phases of life. In short, | mean a his left eye when he was sixteen and _pre- a ; fe 
family like the Conachers of Davenport Road, vented him from taking up hockey as a career e 
one of Toronto's higher-class slums in the 1920s. My older brother Dermott was a fine tootball 

Mickey MacDonald, who for a long time was player in the early Twenties. But Derm, who 

this country’s Public Enemy No. |, lived a block was two years younger than Lionel, didn’t have 

away, on Poplar Plains Road. Lionel’s zeal and gave up sports to start working. 

There were ten of us Conachers, five boys and The five girls, Dolly, Queenie (she was christened 
five girls, and we didn’t have a pretzel. We didn’t Queen Victoria May Conacher), Mary, Nora and 
have enough money to buy toothpaste. My sis- Kay, all grew up healthy and happy and all of 
ters used to chew gum whenever they could them are married except Nora, who became a 
scrape up a penny to buy a stick, figuring they secretary to Lionel and me when we went into 
could taste something special and keep their teeth business after our hockey days ended. 4 
clean at the same time. Once when my brother It was mostly through hockey that the Con- oes 
Lionel had quit school and started to work, he acher name got to be known beyond the borders ' 
saw my young sister Nora chewing gum and he of our own neighborhood, and we played hockey t’ 
drew her aside. “Don't chew gum any more, because it represented money. We wanted to live F 
honey,” he told her. “Anybody can do that.” better, and you can't live better without money } 

But, in one way and another, the Conachers That's the basic thought in your mind. You if 
gained a place in the sun. Lionel got to be a know you've got to make good. When I started y 
great hockey player, greater lacrosse player and playing hockey as a kid I was terrible. We lived 
even greater football player, and they called him three doors away from Jesse Ketchum school 
the Big Train because he could do anything and where there were two hockey rinks and a pleas- i 
do it hard and tough and surpassingly well. He ure rink. I was so bad as a skater that they made a 
coached the old New York Americans and the me the goalkeeper to get me out of the way. But 5 
Montreal Maroons in the National Hockey When Lionel, who was nine years older, started ; 
League. He was officially named Canada’s great- to make a go of it in hockey and started bringing 
est athlete of the half-century in a poll taken in in a few dollars I knew I had to succeed 

* 1950. Lionel became a Member of Parliament 1 just about lived on that rink. I practiced 

and he even owned a long black Cadillac. I made shooting the puck against the boards tor hours, 

the Toronto Maple Leafs with the legendary Kid and | mean for hours. I skated until I thought 
I Line, was on the league’s first all-star team three my legs would drop off. Even when I made the 
tinves as right-winger and won the scoring cham- Leats I kept at it. They didn’t play on Sundays 

pionship twice. I coached the Chicago Black in the NHL then so I used to go down to the old 

Hawks for the better part of three nerve-racking Mutual Street Arena, which pre-dated Maple 

seasons Leaf Gardens, and practice with Lorne Chabot, 

My young brother Roy could put the puck in our goaltender. Poor Chabot, how I used to 
the net as well as any hockey player I ever saw black-and-blue him! Id spend an hour, just 
He won the NHL scoring championship and was shooting for spots. Then another hour skating 
the all-star lett-winger in the 1948-49 season. in on him, not shooting, but trying to outguess 


him, to fake him out of position before tucking 
the puck in the net. He'd tell me where my 
fakes weren't fooling him, and I taught him how 
to cover the angles. We'd have side bets for a 
drink or a sandwich or whatever: I'd bet him 
I could outguess him six times out of ten, and it 
got so that I could always do it, too. Sports- 
writers have often written that I had the hardest 
shot in hockey, and Turk Broda and Roy 
Worters, who had something like thirty years ot 
NHL goalkeeping between them, claim this is so, 
too. If it’s true I just want to say that I acquired 
it the hard way 


Almost everything came the hard way with 
the ( onachers My dad Ben ( onacher Was a 
teamster, and it was a good week back in the 
Twenties when he made twenty dollars. Dad. 
who is sull living and will be ninety next Oc- 
tober, remembers one winter when he made 


$7.50 a week cutting ice in the lagoons at Centre 


) ; ‘ - Island He used to leave the house at 5 a m. to 
! THE BREADWINNER: Father Ben (left), who raised be at work by seven. He'd walk a good five 


e ten kids on a teamster’s pay, drives in 1921 Toronto, miles to the foot of To- continued on page 49 
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Way 


or another we gained a place in the sun” 


THE BROOD: Ma and Pa Conacher with their first six in 1912. They are 


Lionel, Mary, Queenie, Derm and Dolly, with baby Charlie in mother’s arms. 


THE BOSS: 
for “three nerve-racking seasons’ his last in his brilliant hockey career 


harhe (left) as coach of Chicago Black Hawks. whom he led 
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Bob was brought up 


to believe it was not only polite 


but rather brilliant 


to lend an attentive ear. 


But it’s got so everybody’s 


talking but Bob. Now 


he’s ready to blow the whistle 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


Wren I was a boy I was taught that it was po- 
lite to be a good listener. Since then I've found 
that people tend to start talking the minute they 
face me, and I still sit out thousands of conver- 
sations, looking as though I’m nibbling tiny 
seeds, giving incredulous little shakes of my head, 
or rubbing one eye while keeping the other po- 
litely on the speaker 

I seem to be doing more listening than ever 
before and I've begun to question the whole idea 
that there is something worthy about listening to 
what everybody has to say. For one thing, it en- 
courages people to unload things on me that 
nobody else wants to hear. A while ago I met a 
clarinet player at a Toronto night club. He talk- 
ed through an entire intermission about union 
cards, musical bums, the price of five-piece 
bands, the price of four-piece bands, the price of 


liquor, the price of raising kids and his theories 


MACLEAN’S 


says 


of Bridey Murphy. He never once touched on 
music, the one subject I wanted to hear him talk 
about. When I finally got him around to it, he 
became bored and said things like, “You use a 
flatted fifth—if it seems to go. I mean, you kind 
of sneak up behind the melody 

When people try to explain a difficult skill, or 
express something original, they make tentative 
well-spaced labored remarks and welcome com- 
ments, questions and interruptions. Writers, for 
exumple, who are great talkers on almost all sub- 
jects they have nothing to do with, look as if 
they're trying to shove a stalled car when they're 
asked to explain how they write. They say things 
like, “Well—you sort of work backward—kind 
of twist the lead and joggle the middle,” and peer 
thoughtfully into their beer. It's when they find 
a brand-new audience for personal dog-eared 


points of view about art, government, the CBC, 
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Elvis Presley and flying saucers that they lean 
forward, laughing, waving out matches and jab- 
bing pipe stems through swirling layers of smoke 
and words 

I find that I bring out the sleeping depths of 
people like a brace of Martinis. There was a shy, 
church-going farmer I used to know. Whenever 
I would listen to him for more than a minute or 
two he would get going on the plight of the small 
farmer and the incongruities of the income tax. 
Gradually he'd get red in the face and describe 
the various departments of the government with 
short words off back fences until he was lashing 
out like Ghengis Khan. Then he'd get suspicious 
of me and shout, “I notice you're as close- 
mouthed as a clam about your own affairs!” 

It wasn't good for him. Talking affected him 
the way a beer affects problem drinkers. It wasn’t 
his fault; it was mine. Good listening tends to 
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spoil good conversation. Why bother making it 
good if you have an audience who won't move 
away? It encourages people whose idea of telling 
about something is just to leave nothing out 

One old gentleman who found that I'm a good 
listener tells me in a chirpy voice about his 
motor trips, giving everything equal emphasis 
losing buttons, catching fire, having a lovely time 
at the all-Canadian day at the Presbyterian 
Church in Cohoctan and seeing someone he 
thought he recognized outside the octopus case 
in Marineland. 

“Do you know who it turned out to be?” he 
says, his voice now as thin as a thread with 
suspense. 

“No,” I say. 

“A Mr. Murcheson from Reaboro.” 

He says it the same way as he told me about 
losing the button, because he has no idea where 


“We listen to more guff in a day than our ancestors heard in a year. We get groggy.” 


the point of the story is, and doesn’t need to 
worry about it as long as I'm conscious and fac- 
ing in his direction 

While good listening makes the speaker care- 
less, it does things to the listener that are even 
worse. It’s not natural just to listen; and keeping 
on listening over any length of time doesn’t im 
prove the listener's relations with the speaker 
For example, there’s a neighbor, a powerful 
blonde with tight brassy curls, who drops in on 
my wife and me to tell us long stories about how 
she exposes doctors. 

“Now look here!” she apparently snapped at 
a doctor recently over what was nearly her sis- 
ter’s deathbed. “Anybody knows that blood gets 
thin, and if it gets too thin it just runs out of 
our pores. That’s why we eat things like por- 
ridge. Anybody practicing medicine should at 
least know that.” continued on page 47 
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BLAIR FRASER 
REPORTS FROM VIENNA... 
4 d tape is 
tallir Our 
“The disturbing thing is... 
that the cumbrous, purblind, spastic machinery 
for keeping out a refugee 
is still in operation 
at a time and place like this ‘ 
VIENNA 
N.. all the refugees from Hungary are heroes or Freedom Fight 
ers. [his ts the story of one nonhero who wants to come to Can 
da. and how it ts that he ts not being allowed to come 
Josef is a pudgy litthe man of forty-four, with thinning hair and 
1 Worrted look, who reached Vienna with hts wife and stepson in 
mid-December, having left Budapest two days betore. He wanted 
© go to Canada partly because his wife has relatives there, partly 
vecause his French ts the best (after Hungarian) of the seven lan- 
uages he speaks, and because he has fair English too. So early on 
the morning after he ed here. he joined the queue outside the 
Canadian consulate 
For the next four mornings. he says. he stood in line there and 
rol forms to fill out but no interview or appointment with a visa 


officer. On the fitth morning he tound a notice pinned up—hence- 
forth, it said, no visas would be issued at the Vienna office except 


to “sponsored cases (The change was made because of complaints 
that all the Canadian visas were going to those lucky enough to 
be in Vienna, and none to the great majority in out-of-town camps. 


fo the people in the queue. though, it seemed just an arbitrary 
Gecision,) 

Josef found someone to explain what a sponsored case” Is. 
He must get a triend or relative in Canada to request his admis- 
sion. He cabled to his wife’s cousin. Ten days later, on New Year's 
Eve, the reply came—an official torm properly filled out, sponsor- 
him and his tamily 
When the consulate reopened on the day after New Year's 


Josef was on the doorstep with his sponsor's official application 
He then learned that the rules had been changed three days before 
It was no longer enough to De sponsored by a friend or a cousin- 
n-law; only “near relatives” would do now 

Josef was not too cast down, for he had already taken other 
steps. He had bought tn the black market a letter of appointment 
with a Canadian visa officer. Earlier in continued on page 53 
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“Is this a chance for Canada to skim the cream of 175,000 people... or is it an 
international rescue operation in which all countries ought to share?”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR MACLEAN’S IN VIFNNA BY ERICH LESSING 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 


BY LORD DUNSANY 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


| F is some years ago now that I stopped on a 
road that runs through the south of England and 
went into an inn for a cup of tea. I was walking, 
and so | was thirsty, and it was a warm day, 
though right at the end of the summer, and the 
partridges were calling from the fields. The inn 
sign was a rather crude picture of two men 
shaking hands, and the name of the inn was 
written above the picture, The Inn Of The Two 
Adventurers. There in its parlor | had tea and 
a couple of boiled eggs, and had the company of 
seven or eight farmers to cheer me, men whose 
interest was in the earth and in man’s business 
with it, and whose occupation was revealed by 
their talk, to anyone unable to see it in the very 
look of the men themselves. In conversation 
with them I learned many things that I do not 
record here, because the world is losing interest 
in them and their work, and cares more for 
machinery. But one thing that I asked of one 
of them was the reason for the name of the inn 
in which we sat, and partly from him and bit by 
bit from all of them I got the story. And it was 
this. 

There was a ship of the Gray Funnel line out 
from an English port, heading for Biarritz with 
a cargo of pig iron and carrying a few passen- 
gers. A little beyond Biarritz lies the mystery 
and romance of Spain, both greatly intensified 
then by the civil war that was at that time raging 
there. And among the passengers were two men, 
an Irishman and an Englishman, whose names 
were O'Neill and Farringay. And in the way 
that Opposites sometimes will, they made friends 
at once. For the Irishman was all bright fancies, 
with a certain splendor of phrases, but the Eng- 
lishman was a practical man and one sparing 
of words. 

Something perhaps in the faces of both men, 
some eagerness as they both gazed from the 
deck, seeking for the first shadow on the hori- 
zon that would be the Pyrenees, may have 
brought the two together; that I was not told, 
only that they were soon in conversation. 

The Irishman spoke first. He spoke of the 
hills of Ireland, low ranges grey above green 


was once an Lrishman and an Englishman on their way 


2, 1957 


slopes that ran down to the red bog. He spoke 
of the red bog going from the green feet of the 
hills all the way to the skyline, and over it and 
beyond his knowledge. He spoke of its myriad 
pools with their green and crimson mosses, and 
of the heather rising above them, dropping its 
withered blooms into the bog while the histories 
of empires were being written, and long before 
that. Of where he was going he never said a 
word. 

The Englishman made no comments beyond, 
“Yes,” and, “I suppose so,” until something in 
the Irishman’s glorification of his land led him 
to speak of his land too. The Irishman had 
spoken only of one thing, of Nature nude among 
her hills; but the Englishman spoke of the blend 
of Nature in her everlasting valleys with the 
work of man in his fields. He spoke of hedge- 
rows and hawthorn and wild roses, and of old 
elms brooding above them; he spoke of the 
hazel woods when they filled with anemones, of 
the hyacinths that followed them and the songs 
of the blackbirds, of thyme appearing in summer 
like carpets thrown on the downs, and haystacks 
and farms and England. And he spoke of these 
things with the same odd wistfulness that the 
Irishman had shown when he spoke of his land, 
almost as though they each of them were sepa- 
rated from his home by something more than the 
few hundred miles that actually lay between 
them and the shores they had left. 

He too said never a word of where he was 
going. It was not until two shadows on the rim 
of the sky were identified all at once as peaks of 
the Pyrenees that the two men started, and the 
Irishman blurted out that he was going to fight 
in Spain. And the Englishman swung around 
and took him by the hand, and they saw that 
they were on the same errand. They did not 
speak yet of the war, but again of the lands they 
were leaving. The Irishman spoke now of the 
voices of the bog, the shrill shriek of the snipe, 
the wild cry of the heron, and, most of all, of 
the call of the curlew, musically haunting the 
low clouds of Ireland, and singing in his heart 
still. He spoke of these continued on page 39 
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g the word “inflation” has been ruined 

DY popularity It has achieved the status of 

che before it has achieved any public 

meaning Not one Canadian tn ten Knows 
hat it means 

But inflation—the process if not the word 

has urgent and ominous meanings fol 

\ Canadian ind they are becoming 

more urgent every day and every week. Here 


ire some of them 
*® Inflation at its present rate would wipe 
out all your fixed savings within your lite- 
lime, even if you are already in middle age 
® Under the best of conditions nothing on 
can prevent a dangerous rise in prices 
uring the next six months, together with a 
nuclear explosion in politics 
*® For the first time our newly invented and 
supposedly foolproof economic system ts 
now on trial for its life and could easily end 
in a national smash-up 
*® The trial is not really economic or politi- 
cal, but moral and psychological; and the 
outcome will depend not on the government 
but on all of us 

I hese extreme though they 
may sound, all happen to be true 
indeed. that they terrify every re- 
sponsible man in Ottawa 


Statements 


They are 
so true 
These men keep 
a stall upper lip while monetary lunatics of 
ill sorts scream at the kevhole, but they 
inow that the nation now faces a crisis dif- 
ferent both in volume and kind trom any 


crisis of the past 


They Know exactly what is happening to 


the national economy today, down to the 


last decimal point, though they cannot tell 


what will happen tomorrow. They almost 
despair of telling what they know to the 
people 

When an economist tries to explain intla- 


tion he usually heaps up a mountain of sta- 
tistics, buries himself under it and ts heard 
When a politician tries to explain 
nflation he usually doesn't know what he is 
tulking } 


no more 


about, or, i he does, puts the best o1 


Oo face on things to help o 


dama the 


fovernment 


It happens that | am neither an economist 


politician, | am a layman and reporter 


Bruce 


Hutchison tells 


who is trying to put these matters in the 
simplest layman’s language, only because | 
consider them far more important and lethal 
than anything except foreign affairs. of 
course now betore the Canadian democ 
racy. In what follows you will find few sta- 
tistics (which will scandalize the economists) 
and no politics (which will disappoint or re- 
lieve the politicians) 

We start with a fascinating tact of finance 


and crime: if a private citizen counterfeits 


-money he is put in jail; if a government 


counterfeits money it is almost invariably 
put back into office, for the reason that it ts 
the voters, not the government, who insist 
on debasing their own money in a remark- 
able feat of self-destruction 

There is nothing new or peculiarly Cana- 
dian about this. It has been going on for 
some five thousand 
civilized world 


vears throughout the 


In our time, however. the art ol 


counterfeiting, 


legal 
as demanded by the public. 
is performed with a brand-new set of ma- 
chinery, so smooth, soundless and invisible 
that the spectator and victim seldom knows 
what is happening to him until too late 

Or, if you call inflation a disease, which it 
is—a disease fatal to many great empires of 
antiquity the patient is almost invariably 
dead before a cure can be effected. Canada 
is not in that state yet by a long way, but it 
can soon be if we don't start the cure im- 
mediately. 

Governments are able to counterfeit 
money nowadays, and are often compelled 
to do it by public demand, mainly because 
the public hasn't yet learned what money is 
and is not 

What we call money the green paper 
and metal discs in our pockets is only a 
tiny fraction of the nation’s real money sup- 
ply. Most of that supply is nothing more or 
less than figures on the books of the govern- 
ments central bank and the private banks. 
Each figure supposedly stands tor goods or 
services of equal value 

Every time a bank makes a loan it creates 
money, and cancels it when the loan 
paid. The money 


Ss 


continued on page 33 
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oe Finance Minister Harris 


cannot reduce taxes now without stimulating inflation.°? 


eelfa private citizen counterfeits money 
he is put in jail; if a government counterfeits money 


it is almost invariably put back into office.°° 


©°We can go on bidding up prices 


to a fatal point where customers refuse to pay. 


That will precipitate the historic bust.°? 


©©We have destroyed nearly half our fixed 
savings—at this pace we’ll make them practically 


worthless by the end of the century.?% 


®® As a last resort, the state may be driven 


into something like direct wartime price controls.?% 
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ROBERT STANFIELD 


The Tory who stay dead 


By Eric Hutton 


I, was a toss-up who was most surprised when 
the ballots were counted in Nova Scotia last 
October 30—the victorious Conservatives, the 
defeated Liberals or the voters who had fash- 
ioned the spectacular upset. In the lively post- 
mortems that followed, several assorted theories 
for the surprise result were offered: 

The overconfident Liberals had become care- 
less after twenty-three years in power, said one. 
A struggle for the leadership after the powerful 
Angus L. Macdonald died had split the Liberal 
party, others declared. Neighboring New Bruns- 
wick had government 
and passed Nova Scotia economically, still others 
maintained. But all discussions were apt to con- 
cede that of course, Bob Stanfield was 
always in there trying.” 

Which indicates that Nova Scotians- still 
dont know quite what to make of their enig- 
matic new premier, Robert Lorne Stanfield, even 
though increasing numbers of them have been 
abetting him in the remarkable feat of convert- 
ing an apparently dead Conservative party into 
the government of the province within eight 
years. In 1948 when the lean, baldish Stanfield, 
then thirty-four, made his first appearance, al- 
most apologetically, in Nova Scotia politics the 


Stanfield long johns were 


worth their weight in gold 
on the Trail of "98, and 


he ped family’s fortunes 


elected a Conservative 


Tories held not a single seat in the legislature 
Moreover the party was without a leader and 
almost without an organization as a result of 
the “shutout” election of 1945 tn which Con- 


servative candidates received a humiliating one 


| third of the votes cast. Oblivion seemed near for 

a party which, at best, had held power for only 
a dozen years since Confederation 

f Considering this the victory last October was 
remarkable enough, even though it wasn’t a 
landslide for Stanfield and his party. In fact 
their twenty-three seats give them a majority 
of just three over the Liberals’ nineteen and the 
CCF’s lone member. But a resuscitated Tory is 

a fount of optimism. No sooner had the pro- 

7 vincial victory’s torchlight parades come to an 


end than jubilant Nova Scotia Conservatives be- 


gan to see in Stanfield the man who might be 
the magician the national Conservative party 
needed to lead it back to power. 

In the smoking cars of trains bound tor the 
Conservative convention at Ottawa last Decem- 
ber (at which Stanfield was to deliver the key- 
note speech) some Nova Scotia delegates frankly 
said they would vote for John Diefenbaker as 
leader since the election of the oldest candidate 
would probably mean an earlier opportunity for 
Stanfield to take over. One man who worked 
with Stanfield in the October campaign put it 
this way: “There's never been anything like 
Stanfield in Canadian politics. We're going to 
have to push him onto the national political 
Stage over his own dead body, but we think the 
things that make him an unorthodox politician 
are the very things that can be parleyed into 
big-time leadership.” 

Why Nova Scotians voted for Stanfield, and 
why Maritimers regard him as potentially a na 
tional political figure, are questions other Can 
adians may sooner or later want to have 
answered 

Nowadays any Conservative who shows win 
ning form can expect to arouse some national 
party interest as a future prospect for leade 
ship. But to Maritimers, most of whom rega! 
all post-Confederation history as current, Sta 
field possesses, in the manner of an infant Dal: 
Lama, certain special symbols of his eligibilit 
He’s a Maritimer, and half the eight Consery 
tive leaders who have carried the party to pows 
at Ottawa have been Maritimers. He's a Ha 
fax lawyer, and three of the six Conservati 
prime ministers of the past sixty-five years We 
lawyers who practiced or trained in Halifax 
Sir John Sparrow Thompson, Sir Robert Bord 
and R. B. Bennett. 

Finally, in his own right, he’s a Stanfield. 1 
name in the rest of Canada means, as it 
meant since the time of the frostbitten Trail 
"98, a brand of stout long johns, a style ot 
nonsense winter under- 
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“There were 
just too damned 
many Liberals 
around,” 

Robert Stanfield 
decided and 


retook Nova Seotia 


for the Tories. 


Many see him asa 
bright hope 


federally too 


be 
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Remember when 


They didn’t have radio 


* SING SONGS 


* TAREY 


* SAPLING 


* POPCORN PRIZES 


\ hen IT was a little girl our fly swatter was 
tatl 


a zebi il. Screwing a hook into the end 
of it. father hung it on a handy nail in the new 
log tarmhouse beside the Touchwood Trail, and 
childhood 
in Saskatchewan For years and years Id for- 


there it remaimed during most of my 


gotten that tt Ve existed I] didn't even realize 
that wt had been packed with the tamuily's pos- 
essions for our various moves until | saw tt 
recentl n my sisters house. .hanging in the 
sume tamiliar positior this time within a few 
feet of a modern hi-fi console 

I'm sure the sight of the zebra’s tail would 
merely have roused tew nostalgic memories 
and then I'd have forgotten wt, but for that hi-fi 
consok seein the two together was like press- 
ing a Magic button. What was life like when we 
didn't have radio? | suddenly wondered How 
cid we get along without TV? What did chil 
dren do—when I was a child—without comic 
books and movies and other ready-made torms 
of entertainment? 


Looking back we seem to have had pathet- 
ically litthe compared with the playthings taken 
for granted by children today. Apart from the 
lack of radio T\ and movies we had no 
organized recreation ho SUMMer camps and 
very, very few commercially made toys 

At first | was sorry for those poor children 
of two or three or four decades igo what a 
dreary time we must have had, we and all the 
children of all time before us. But we didn't 
have a dreary time. We had glorious fun 

One of our tavorite games on rainy days was 
boat racing with walnut-shell halves; we fitted 


them with tiny paper sails, and with our own 


PULLS 


WHISTLES 


Marjorie Wilkins Campbell asks 


* SKATING 


had real fun? 
and ‘TV, but there were 


PARTIES 


*SUMMER WALKS 


* WINTER 


lungs we blew up great waves on a shallow sea 
in the dishpan. It’s wondertul, now, to recall 
What walnut-shell halves could become: they 
were galleons of gold with a hundred oars; Co- 
lumbus crossed the Atlantic in one of them. as 
we ourselves had done on our recent voyage 
from England; Noah had a half walnut shell 
for his ark; the baby Moses. found by Pharaoh's 
daughter in a rude craft among the bulrushes 
was, of course, actually in a walnut shell. Since 
futher read with great zest the accounts of the 
Oxtord-Cambridge boat races in the overseas 
edition of the London Times, which reached us 
more or less regularly and only a few weeks late, 
we too had our races. Emulating photos in the 
family album of boating parties on the River 
Thames, our walnut shells became punts poled 
by gentlemen with wide mustaches and straw 
boaters and in which reclined lovely ladies also 
in boaters and incredibly long skirts and leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves 

That old zebra’s tail has reminded me of many 
things. Its reminded me that !—and most of 
the children with whom I grew up 
derfully happy 


were won- 
Even at the risk of using cliches 
and being charged that I'm bemused by faraway 
places and the dear dead days of long ago. I'm 
convinced that we were actually happier than 
many of the children of today who have so 
much entertainment provided for them 

An elderly friend of mine, a wise and intelli- 
gent lady physician who spent many years in 
China, often recalls the laughter and happiness 
common among the poorest Chinese. Stefansson 
when I met him a few months ago mentioned 


that Eskimos—adults and children—are consist- 


BONFIRES 


* BEDTIME CONCERTS ON THE GRAMOPHONE 


ently happy. Actually it’s less than ten years 
since children first became familiar with TV; 
only thirty vears or so ago the radio wasn't vet 
out of the cat’s-whisker stage, and I can easily 
recall the first movie I ever saw. It was at the 
Eagle Theatre in Swift Current, and it was The 
Million Dollar Mystery, a serial thriller whose 
suspense depended on a gimmick new during 
World War | a primitive projector that a 
blackest night focused printed letters on a_ re 
mote barnside, in this case letters spelling the 
fearful warning, “Beware the Hidden Hand 
Our family didn’t even have a telephone until 
1915, and then children certainly weren't pe! 
mitted to spend hours exchanging repetitious 
exclamations with their 
then did we manage to amuse ourselves? 

Again I'm forced back on what we didnt 
have. There were no service clubs or women’s 
organizations dedicated to buying sports 
equipment. Living in the sparsely settled park 
belt of Saskatchewan we didn’t even have 
town council to provide baseball diamonds and 
hockey pads or even a rink. The reeve of th 
municipality was too busy laying out roads t 
supply us with lifeguards and swimming instruc 
tors during hot summer months. Yet most boy 
and girls skated and played hockey in the win 
tertime, frequently on borrowed skates: a pa 
of skates took quite a beating when used by ha 
a dozen or more children in turn throughout 
afternoon 

1 almost burst with pride over my own fi 
pair. They gave me a precious proprietory rig 
to one of the best of winter games—sweepi! 
snow. off a slough so continued on page 
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Artist Peter Whalley remembers... 


Like writer Marjorie Campbell, Peter Whalley remembers when kids made their 
own fun. In a less reverent vein he sketches out what passed for fun in his 


youth when even smoking behind a backyard fence had its special connotations. 
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BRANKSOME’S MISTRESS tolerates 


the knee—when kneeling 


few rules: one is that skirts be three inches above 


At seventy-seven she’s one of Canada’s most active career women. 


Edith Read’s ungentle formula — 


for ‘aising young ladies 


She preaches more sport than etiquette, scorns child psychology, 
runs classes in the middle of a traffic jam 


and hasn’t lost a fight with an alderman yet. Her school thrives on it 


BY SHIRLEY E. MAIR 


BRANKSOME'S GIRLS are brought up on a blunt tongue (Miss Read's), hard games and 


the Bible. In private room Miss Read sometimes advises them on what's best in fashions 


the long and constantly 
changing struggle between the so-called traditional and 
so-called progressive educationalists, there is at least one 
beacon that never seems to change—a brisk, tiny, deter- 
mined woman named Edith Read who has stuck to her 
own convictions and remained a serene individualist 
After fifty-one years she finds herself praised and con- 
demned by progressives and traditionalists alike. But 
it’s an indisputable fact that in a day when private schools 
are closing down through lack of funds her own institu 
tion, Branksome Hall in Toronto, is turning away appli- 
cants. Dr. Read has built Branksome to its present pro 
portions almost entirely by her own efforts, and on it she 
has firmly imprinted the stamp of her own character 

At seventy-seven, she is one of Canada’s oldest career! 
women. She went to Branksome in 1906 to teach mathe- 
matics, taking with her one year’s teaching experience, a 
tennis racquet and three university degrees, along with 
her natural asset, ash-blond hair. After fifty-one years 
(forty-seven of them as principal) she has lost the tennis 
racquet and her hair has turned continued on page 36 
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Water (plain or sparkling) is your 

most reliable guide to the whole 

truth about any whisky. Water adds nothing, 
detracts nothing, but reveals a whisky’s 

true natural flavour and bouquet. 


> 


Put Seagram's ‘83’ to the water test and 


| 
you'll agree—to be that good with water, Re 
it must be a superb whisky and a more 
satisfying drink with any man’s 


favourite mixer. 
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What Do You Recommend ?... 


Year after year this single question seems to be asked us more 
frequently than any other. For an organization such as ours 
with broad experience and access to many markets, it should 
be easy to answer it’s part of our business. And very often 
it is easy to answer... its easy when our client has taken us 
imte has contidence we know his iittis. his objectives. his 
requirements Pogether we work out a program to do what he 
wants done. and to the best of our ability, we see to it that 


our recommendations tll his party ular bill. 


You see. we at Ames regard the investing of money as a 
pretty personal business The personal requirements ol our 
chents demand our personal care. thought and study. In many, 
many cases. the personal relationship is really a “professional” 
relationship. and a competent investment adviser no more has 
a “universal” investment recommendation than a competent 
medical adviser has a “universal” preseription, Short) term 


government bonds wont produce > Income common 


stocks won't proteet a short term cash requirement, 


« « « back to the (question when we make an 
investment recommendation, we like to feel that it will meet the 
pe rsonal re (pure ments of the individual. x perience has proved 
to us that a personal. contidential re lationship between investor 
and investment adviser is the only sound basis for investment 
recommendations. of course. means personal service 
the type of service which is available to our clients... available 
to vou. You will be weleomed in any of our offices. or. if more 
convenient we will be happy lo dis liss your personal imvest- 


ment program by mail. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 


RONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG VANCOUVER v ORIA 
WINNIPEG ALGARY LONDON HAMILTON STTAWA KITCHENER ST ATHARINES 
IWEN SOUND QUEBE BOSTON. MASS 


MINIO 


FREE! 


TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 
HOME 
SURROUNDINGS 


SEND TODAY! 


OUR BIG 1957 SEED AMD NURSERY BOOK — FINEST EVER 


164 poges with over 500 illustrations to tel! you all about the loveliest and finest things 
to make your 1957 garden the most pleasureful ever. The best and newest in flowars 
vegetables, fruits, strawberry plants, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock Marvellous 
new chemical garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist's skill and plant 
breeder's art, plus the FRIENDLY services ot an organization CONTINUOUSLY deveted to 
the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell you more. Just clip and mail coupon today 


Sand 


DOMINION 


26 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO SW 
Please send FREE copy of 1957 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book. | have not received 
my copy. 

Address 


Dept. 131 


\laclean’s \lovies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BEST BEI 


| Full of life: A huge hole in her termite-ridden kitchen floor 


soon becomes the least of Judy Holliday’s problems in this 


enial domestic comedy. She finds a sparring partner worthy of her mettle 
n Salvatore Baccaloni, who hitherto has restricted his funny business to the 
world of the opera. He appears as an exuberant Italian stone mason who 


with the best of motives, immensely complicates the life of his author-son 


Richard Conte) and his pregnant daughter-in-law (Miss H.). 


House of Secrets: A competent, rather boyish crime melodrama made 1 
Britain and France, seemingly with an eye on the American market. The effect 
it times is somewhat like that of a well-behaved Mickey Spillane wearing con 
servative tweeds A resourceful freighter officer (Michael Craig) gets hazard 


OUSTY 


involved with a gang of counterfeiters, whose dead handyman he acutely 
resembles. With Brenda de Banzie, David Kossoff 


Mister Cory: Occasional jabs of social satire and a well-judged performance 
by the veteran Charles Bickford as a shrewd gambler enliven this Hollywood 
comedy-drama. Its title-role character (Tony Curtis) is a handsome slum boy 


who bluffs and charms his way into the big money. 


The Wrong Man: Director Alfred Hitchcock forsakes his usual shivers-and 
giggles formula to produce a piece of glum honest realism closely based on 
an actual case. Its about a blameless bass fiddler (Henry Fonda) who ts posi 
tively but erroneously identified as a holdup man, and it’s worth seein 
iitthough not entirely satisfying. With Vera Miles, Anthony Quayle 


It's Great to Be Young: The considerable talents of John Mills (as a tousled 
music-loving teacher) and Cecil Parker (as the frosty new headmaster o 
Angel Hill Grammar School) are squandered on this loud and corny Britis! 
comedy. It's amusing in spots but I found it fatiguing before the improbabk 
end 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Anastasia: Dran The Last Wagon: Western. Good 


. Loser Takes All: Comedy Fair 
Baby Doll: Sexy comedy-drama. Well- 


done trash. Rating: fair Man From Del Rio: Western. Good 
the Battle of the River Plate: Naval- : 
The Power and the Prize: Drama of 
warfare drama Good 
| big 
Between Heaven and Hell: War. Fair | 100d 


Beyond Momba Jungle drama. Poor 


Reach for the Sky: RAF drama. Good 


The Brave One: Mexico drama. Good Reprisal: Western. Good 


Secrets of Life: Nature. Exce'lent 
The She-Creature: Horror Fair 

The Silent World: Undersea truc-life 
drama in color Tops 

The Solid Gold Cadillac: Big-busine 
comedy Excellent 

Storm Centre: Drama. Fair 


vedy. Poor 


| 

} 

Everything But the Truth: Romantic | 
| 


Friendly Persuasion: Comedy-drama re 


American Quakers. Good 


Giant: Texas drama. Good 

The Girl Can't Help It: Rock ‘n roll 
comedy Fair 

Gold Rush: Chaplin reissue. Excellent Teahouse of the August Moon: Arn 

Great American Pastime: Comedy. Fair. natives” comedy. Fair. 


Toward the Unknown: Air drama. © 
Hollywood or Bust: Comedy. Fair 


The Unguarded Moment: Drama. G 
The fron Petticoat: Comedy. Poor. 


War and Peace: Drama. Good 
Westward Ho the Wagons!: Injuns- 
vs.-Settlers western. Good. 


Julie: Suspense drama. Poor 


The Killing: Crime drama. Excetient 
The King and Four Queens: Western 


You Can't Run Away From It: Con 
comedy-drama. Fair. 


Fair. 


A Lamp Is Heavy: Hospital drama. Fair, Zarak: Desert melodrama. Fair. 
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Remember when kids 


had real fun? 


Continued trom page 22 


that vou can skate and slide around 

Now it took considerable time and 
energy to clear several inches of snow 
from frozen slough. with the 
assistance of a plough made by the big 
boys of the community from a_ plank 
nailed to a poplar pole handle. And of 
course you had to walk or snowshoe a 
mile or so to get there: we had few ski 

the time. and even they and the snow 
shoes were often made by their wearers 
In Saskatchewan. too. it isn't unheard 
of tor the thermometer to drop to twenty 
below. on and off. right through Decem 
ber to March. Small feet and feet not 
so small could be kept warm only by 
access to a great blazing fire; we col- 
lected the wood ourselves. naturally 
and we lit it too Those who didnt 
have skates played shinny in their moc 
casins, using a tree limb for a stick and 
a block of wood for a pu k 

On bright moonlit nights the teen 
avers of the community enjoved moc 
casin dances, a romantic amusement de 
nicd us because we had to be in bed 
by seven until we were alt least ten yveurs 
old. But can stll work up thrili 
remembering the sight and smell and 
sound—it’s a rapid crackle—of a dry 
poplar log burning beside a snow 
covered, frozen moonlit slough 

Having to go to bed early wasn't with 
out its compensations, however Among 
the cherished possessions brought by my 
parents from London was a great pile of 
musical scores, and one of father’s first 
purchases after the essential shelter had 
been completed, was a gramophone. That 
gramophone was the kind used to play 
His Master's Voice records, its outstand- 
ing feature being a great horn. While 
the teen-agers were skating or dancing 
in their moccasins on the slough we had 
helped to clear, my sisters and 1, tucked 
into bed, stayed awake as long as we 
could, listening to the records being en- 
joved in the living room by our parents 
and two or three neighbors 

} can still picture the little bedroom 
with the leopard skin on the floor—the 
leopard skin. like the zebra’s tail, was 
one of many prized trophies of three 
exciting years spent by father in Africa 

and on the wall framed print of 
Queen Alexandra and her grandchildren 
and dogs. [| can also still hear the ex- 
cerpts from Gilbert and Sullivan and the 
musical comedies popular in 1910: The 
Chimes of Normandy—we spelled out 
our first French words trom that score 

The Belle of New York and The Mer- 
ry Widow. Sometimes mother sang, un- 
accompanied until we finally were able 
to afford a piano. Her favorites in- 
cluded Tit Willow and A Goldfish Swam 
in a Big Glass Bowl. and tather feeling 
ly rendered The Last Man or The Lost 
Chord Even had we emulated Jules 
Verne and foreseen TV I doubt that we 
could) have imagined anything more 
thrilling than those bedtime concerts 

Most of the time. of course, there were 
no visitors. Since the nearest school was 
too distant for small girls to walk in 
winter, I, the eldest child, didn't go to 
school until I was sent away at nine 
Our lessons were highly unorthodox mix- 
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WITH 


JOHNSON’S 
PASTE WAX 


ADA 
TD. BRANTFORD, 


You get the hardest finish— 
the richest shine there is! 


There’s nothing like gleaming wood floors to bring warmth and 
beauty to any home. And there’s nothing like real wax—genuine 
Johnson’s Paste Wax—to give your wood floors a beautifully rich 
shine... a shine that lasts and /asts—the hardest coat of protection 
money can buy. When it’s Johnson’s Paste Wax... it’s harder 
... 1t lasts longer! 


All through the house, Johnson’s Paste Wax has many uses 
—it’s ideal for wood panelling, woodwork, too. 
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A STEP AHEAD IN A STEP AHEAD IN 


CONTROL 


PLYMOUTH — 


IMPERIAL 


Exclusive Sweep styling — Exclusive push-button Torque- 
he new Shape of Motion! New head- : Flite! Push a button, step on the 3 


and GO! Torque-Flite gives unrivalled 


acceleration, economy, and smooth- 


W 


3 


ness ! Mechanical push-button controls 


are trouble-free, proved in use ! 
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By Sade. A STEP AHEAD IN aa A STEP AHEAD IN A STEP AHEAD IN uy eet 
SAFETY 
= 
pr: 7 
Exclusive Torsion-Aire Ride! Exclusive V-8 engine design! Exclusive Total-Contact brakes! * 
Unexcelled! Unmatched! Revolution- Unique dome-shaped V-8 combustion Only brake developed to match today’s 
ary torsion-bar suspension, with chambers spark higher efficiency .. . 
ee 


higher horsepower, stops up to two 


Levelizer rear springs, Oriflow shock provide unsurpassed take-off, reserve = car-lengths shorter! Linings make full 
oy , absorbers, for smoothest riding, flattest owas power, superior all-around perform- contact with drum for increased stop- Sp ae 
; ‘\ Re cornering, most level braking ! ance ! Up to 325 horsepower ! power, longer life! ee Se 


Chrysler Corporation's creative engineering reaches 
into tomorrow to bring you the greatest advancements 
in motoring today...and when you drive one of the five superb 
Forward Look cars for 1957, you will quickly discover the proof all around you. 
For in no other cars will you find so many excitingly new and 
exclusive features—important features that will surely influence automotive 
design and performance for years to come. Take the wheel of a new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler or Imperial soon. Your dealer will be happy to 


show you why you’re always a step ahead in cars of The Forward Look. >> 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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KEEP IN TOUCH BY 


LONG DISTANCE 
COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK 
IT OFTEN! 


Dr 
TRANS CANADA é ‘ TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NATION WIDE TELE MMUNICATION ERV t 


Meet the 


hostess! 


Our part Of Suburbia, theresa 
yet-together somewhere almost every 
Ch ts and I 

tea OF e-size 


SINCE (874 


The most helpful hostess handbook | have is Bright & Cheery Recipes” 


Write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free 


copy. 


tures of books, read to us or from which 


we slowly spelled out romances and 
adventures for ourselves. It was one of 
those books that gave me my earliest 


recognition of happiness. Someone sent 


us a copy of Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird-—fortunately the family had 

tives and triends who agonized over o 
untortunat olation, and kept Ss sup 
plied w book and trom thi tor 
ot the two children who searched the 
world to find happiness, only to discove 


it right where they had started out, at 
home, | looked on happiness as a very 
real, very natural condition 
We grew rich in the shared experi 
Kipling and Lewis Carrol 


Kingsley and Stevenson and many other 


ences of 


There were. too. father photographic 


albums. bound tn black leather. of his 
years in Africa. | doubt that we young 
ictualls 


far behind modern children in. genera 


sters of the era were 


knowledge though im our case ou 
knowledge during those early Saskatch 
ewan days was heavily listed toward o 
parents’ English homeland and shockin 
ly short on anything Canadian From 
photos taken by tather we Knew ill 
about tigers and lions, great boas that 
could swallow a young buck, about the 
gorilla that would have crushed the 
young mustached hunter to death in tt 
huge arms had not his companion shot it 
Its beginning to dawn on me that 
mother must have listened to those hunt 
ing stories until she couldn't endure an 
other moment That was when sh 
used to go to her silver monogrammed 
glove box where she kept the actual bul 
let that had been fired into. the 
ot the 


neart 
Holding it in 
our hands increased the wonder of the 


lunging gorilla 
Story, and it also provided the neces 
sary diversion. | have the bullet still 
along with a 
tiny crystal vial that used to hold fra- 
grant Attar of Roses 

Other than a ball or skipping rope, we 


in the same glove box 


had little else to play with. But surely 
there is nO Moment more magic than the 
hour between supper and bedtime, when 
the already too-brief day ts rushing to 
its end, when half a dozen youngsters 


play Run Sheep. Run. Or, perhaps. it 


wus May I or hopscotch, or leap 
frog or plain ordinary tag The only 
possible flaw in such happiness was the 
Inevitable call to bed Skipping games 
and notably skipping songs. such a 


London Bridge Blindman’s 
seemed to belong more to the real day 
light hours The teen-agers liked Post 
man, and even that depended on their 
Imagination and a few other personal 
resources 

Father had been attracted to the mil 
lions of acres of good land on the prai 
ries, but he had purposely chosen hi 
querter section in the park belt whe 
there were sloughs and scrub bush and 
poplar bluffs. These conditions ensured 
an abundance of wild flowers long 
stemmed violets. lady’s-slippers, flaming 
tiger lilies. wild roses and. most cherish 
ed of ill 


because they came first in 


the spring, fuzzy-stemmed crocuses. We 
spent hours. week after week throughout 
every summer. collecting wild flowers 


pressing them, carefully pasting them in 
to scrap books and laboriously printing 
in the name of each if we chanced to 
know it 

The parkland conditions also ensured 
considerable wild life | wonder what 
modern child can equal my excitement 
one day shortly after we achieved our 
first rural mail delivery Sent to. get 
Papers the post 
mother called ti—I rounded a bluff of 
poplars and there, right in front of me, 


were three elk To a little girl of ten 


the letters and 


those elk seemed larger than any of 
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the animals in the photo albums. TIT was 
realize that | 
wasn't in the least afraid of them. Fear 


curiously intrigued to 
or perhaps it was merely aversion, was 
associated only with snakes, which father 
insisted were part of the natural balance 
of farm life: the feeling, whatever it wa 
essened the day I was encouraged really 
to look at a snake 
One of the delights of the prairies 

the imeadow-lark. I found a lark’s nest 
not far from the house. and spent fur 
ther unforgettable hours quietly watch 
ing and waiting for the eggs to hatch 
The world was very big that summer 
while | waited with the lark—the prairte 
sky wide and both the lark and I utterly 
patient and absorbed. | used to hope 
the bird didn't share my carefully con 
cealed knowledge that the tiny eggs or 
which she sat day after day never would 
become larks to soar and sing enchant 
ingly if a snake. which also had a right 
to survival. found and swallowed them 
There was another compensation tor 


the modern advances we lacked: do vot 


as | do. when children were 
people 
One « recently | passed a house in 


which | heard a mother pleading with 


her three-year-old to decide whether he 
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wanted an egg for his lunch or a pea 
nut-butter sandwich. Had there been a 
choice when we were children, no on 

certainly not our parents—would have 
pleaded with us to make it Though w 
were children. we were people. and ca 
pable of making a decision 

While | dont want to turn back the 
clock. and while I'm all for technolo 


progress, Im wondering if the 


irn about the littl girl who becams 


thin and nervous and did poorly at 


school could have had counterpart 
when | was youn Its the yarn about 
the child who became listless because her 
family. unlike the neighbors. didn’t have 
T\ Could there have been a countel 
part tor the one ibout the housewife 
whose psychiatrist discovered the 


cause of her inXiely neurosis was her 


longing for a new refrigerator to replace 
the old one which. though it was ade 
quate, didn't match the stove? 

I think that one reason for our com 
parative 


happiness—when we so 


litthe materially—was that we weren't ex 
pected to conform It seldom occurred 
to us to want to be like evervone else 
Our nearest playmates, the Kammeret 
children, ate their bread with lard and 
syrup: we had jam When they were 
naughty, they were chimptt: we 


felt 
the back of an 


ebony hairbrush on 
What in our family circle was familiarly 
referred to as “Rule Britannia.” Our 
money to Sunday 
school for missions: we didn’t. and for 
Father, dur 
Africa, had 
come to believe that the early mission 


aries too often took from the natives 


young triends took 
a reason that seemed valid 


ing those exciting years in 
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their own aboriginal cultures without 
adequately replacing them. But though 
we had jam instead of lard and syrup 
which we very much liked: though we 
felt. occasionally, the whack of a hair 
brush instead of being veschimpft and 
until father came to change his attitude 
toward mussionaries, had no nickels for 
foreign) missions, we rather liked our 
lack of conformity. In a way it made 

individuals, just as the German Kam 


nerers, Or the Hungarian or Scottish or 
rican or Old Ontario neighbor 
e individuals because of their ethnic 
ferences And these differences inci 
ntally provided us with considerable 


erlainment: the Hungarian his 
ting violin, the Russian and his bala 
tha, the Ukrainians and Scots and thei 

I suppose we were bored at times, as 
children are today, we certainly 
didnt go whining to adults. expecting 
them to tell us what to do to amuse 
uirselves. There was no, “What should 
1 do now, mother 

And we were seldom bored for long 
We had too much to do. My parents, 

spite of the fact that mother had sel- 

in before been outside London except 
on holidays. were pioneers. They were 
amons the carly families who opened 
Saskatchewan after it became a province 
in 1905S. But they had arrived to find 
nothing waiting for them except land 
ind sky We children early learned to 
dress ourselves. and to help the younger 
WS We learned to wash and bathe 
ourselves too, and to put away our 
clothes and our few toys and eventually 
to make our own beds. Though father 
would have welcomed the prospect of 
a son to help outdoors, we girls dusted 
nd learned to cook, set the table and 
washed dishes, taking it all as a matte: 
of course. On the whole. | think our 
litthe household chores made us fee! com 
paratively important: we were needed 
Though mother must often have felt it 
would be quicker and easier to do many 
herself, showing us how to do them 
made for a companionship that perhaps 
can be achieved by no other means 

There was no question of mother 
making clothes for our dolls. We made 
those ourselves. Like many women of 
her time. mother was an accomplished 
needlewoman, and she felt that our dolls 
should be well turned out. In the pro 
cess we also learned to make many 
thines for ourselves. Tea towels, then, 
were hemmed by hand. even though 
they originated as treasured cotton sacks 
that held flour and sugar, and that chore 
eccupied us many an hour 

I'm wondering how many other chil 
dren blew bubbles with a wheat straw? 
You had to select the straws carefully, 
with straight stems and as wide a diam- 
ter as possible. You chose several be- 
cause they didnt last long. You cut 
them carefully across below the head 
so as not to crush the fragile tubes. The 
effect was like blowing bubbles with 
modern drinking straws. and the bubbles 
had a peculiar charm—they were ex- 
quisite and small and floated up in gossa- 
mer festoons 

Water, in spite of: our pleasant park- 
land district, often was scarce, and lo- 
cating wells a major concern. In_ the 
early days it usually was done by an 
Indian with a divining rod, though later 
some of the white settlers became pro- 
ficient at the mystic art. We children 
used to spend days, after the Indian 
had gone, looking for well sites, armed 
with forked branches, ranging the farm- 
yard and beyond. It’s an exciting ex- 
perience to feel that forked branch, held 
out in front of you, suddenly dip earth- 
ward 


We made Indian teepees from sticks 
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and poles, though I can’t recall that we i¢ tricd to make up for the lack by enions and pale-yellow onions 
ever played at scalping: at that stage w rowing as many flowers and vegetables onions with brownish skins, some that 
hadn't absorbed sufficient Canadian his us he could get seeds for. and which were actually purple, others that) were 
tory to achieve a traditional wild-west would survive the late and early frosts a pure but delicate white. OF course 
attitude. We ourselves were part of the then common to the province. We used all little girls then wore their hair in 
west, and none of the Indians who passed to help him with the thinning and weed braids. If you had a smaller sister, you 
our farmhouse in their buckboards or on Ing, Or pretend to, and when one autumn not only knew how to braid your own 
pinto or piebald ponies had tomahawks the main crop was onions. we had an hair, but you took some pride in doing 
When a Mountie chanced by he natural other chore—braiding them for storage hers mm neat even braids. Many of my 
ly stayed for a meal. and seemed a Braiding onions on a warm autumn onion braids were less even, and few 
much a friend to the Indians as to us day can be as rewarding as simple wef were arranged in the really lovely color 
Father was proud of his garden. He'd ng. or making pottery, or any other chemes achieved by father, but | spent 
had greenhouse in England. and while raft. Our onions grew in a great many many an hour squatting on the erass, o: 
he couldn't afford one in Saskatchewan varieties and colors here were red on the kitchen step, doing my share of 
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the onion braids that later were hung in ment, had considerable time to spend 
festoons from the kitchen ceiling with us Though father insisted that 

I pring the boys *n the community children were children (“When I was a 
d to make whistles from saplings child I behaved as a child”), he never 
liversion from their farmyard du- seemed to tire of sharing with us ex- 

j some of them resembled flutes on periences that had given him pleasure 
“ they played recognizable tunes. or provided useful information. Before 
f the whistles weren't too unlike jeaving England he’d taken many photo- 

ind more than one girl, as graphs, among them one of a group of 

I i her first love call on boy choristers at Ely Cathedral. It was 

those simple, deftly constructed mounted between two sheets of glass and 

men hung in a window so the sun could shine 
Fortunately our parents, having little through it, giving it an exciting stimulat- 
no commercially provided entertain- ing reality. To add to the reality, one 
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oat Tranton Ave., Montreal 


day father 
lovely Kyrie Eleison, which the boys had 
been singing when the photo was taken. 

Some of his stories contained a moral. 
I recall one about a young officer who 


sang for us the hauntingly 


served with my 
gineers 
of their 
London's 


father in the Royal En- 
Both had absorbed the tradition 
crack regiment. During one of 

spectacular musical rides, 
father saw his friend jostled by another 
rider’s horse, but only when the ride was 
completed did the man slip to the 
ground in a faint. He had completed the 
difficult badly broken, ex- 
cruciatingly painful leg but he had 
completed it 


ride with a 


Were these occasions shared with our 
parents enough for our hungry minds? 
Perhaps not entirely. There were things 
to be wondered about, things to be talked 
about with other children that would 
have shocked our parents. There 
little sex to the Katzenjammer Kids or to 


Was 


Buster Brown, our only comics, yet we 
managed to pick up the basic facts of 
life quite as well as children do today. 


As for learned about it from 
the tales of Stevenson, Dickens and Kip- 
ling and from events in our 


munity—the 


crime, we 


own com- 
fired hay- 
stacks, the woman who drowned herself 
in a slough, the man who beat his wife 
as well as his Radio and TV 
haven't human nature 
On the prairies children didn’t bother 
much about pennies, but a nickel would 


arsonist who 


horses 


greatly changed 


My most memorable meal: No. 16 


buy a huge bag of licorice allsorts, o1 
a box of candied popcorn with a prize 
at the bottom. But we had most fun 
with a taffy pull. It takes a good hour 
to get the fire in a wood stove just right 
to measure. out sugar and butter and 
flavoring, and then to cook the candy 
till it threads when a little is dropped 
into water. That in itself 
source of entertainment. And then the 
real fun began—hours of beating to the 
right consistency for pulling, messy hil 
arious pulling and kneading, and eating 
A taffy pull was as much fun as that 
game played with a raisin and string. 
Remember? The raisin was threaded to 
the middle of the string, partners were 
chosen—preferably a boy and a girl if 
you were fourteen or over—and with 
one end of the string in his mouth, each 
chewed as fast as he could to get to the 
raisin. It was as unhygienic as kissing, 
and almost as much fun. 

When I was a child, if the old zebra 
tail doesn’t tempt me to glamorize the 
years, we participated in our amusement 
And there, I think, lies the 
much of our happiness. Some of our 
amusements may seem pretty corny when 
compared with the movies, TV 
today. But 
the eyes of a child 
a question flashes into my 
does all this ready-made enter 
tainment threaten participation, one of 
the requisites of all happiness? 


cold Was ia 


secret of 


and ra- 
when- 
intent 


dio presentations of 
ever | watch 
on a 
mind 


sereen 


lames Bannerman 


The meal I remember best 
cooked for me by a fat old man in 
a village called Meounes, near the 
seaport of Toulon in 
France. His name 
and he owned a hotei so small and 
humble I was astonished when he 
invited me to come into the back 


room and take a glass of 


Was 


southern 


was Trotobas, 


absinthe 
with him while we discussed what 
I was going to have for dinner. But 
what astonished me even more was 
the photograph on a little table in 
a corner of the room. It showed a 
bearded gentleman in tweeds, 
who'd inscribed it to his dear Tro- 
tobas and signed it simply, “Ed- 
ward, R.1.” Yes, Trotobas said, that 


was King Edward VII, for whom 
he had cooked at Buckingham 
Palace 


Then the old man dropped the 
pretence of dinner 
and told what he'd de- 
There would 


discussing my 
me firmly 

I was to have. 
be simple hors d’ceuvres 
cauliflower with a vinegar 
and a few paper-thin slices of 
Westphalian ham. There would be 
crayfish, from a horse trough he'd 
fitted up as a kind of crayfish para- 


cided 
cold 


Sauce, 


JAMES BANNERMAN 
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~ chef cooked for 


IS A WRITER, 


recalls 


dise to keep them not merely alive 
but happy until the time came to 
cook them. Crayfish, he said, had 
to die happy to be fit to eat. As to 
the rest of the dinner he preferred, 
on second thought, to say nothing, 
and to surprise me with it 

When it was finally served the 
crayfish came drenched in a mar- 
velous tomato sauce fragrant with 
herbs, in a huge bowl like a wash- 
basin. After them there were roast 
squab pigeons basted in brandy, 
garnished with peeled grapes and 
stuffed with truffles and giblets. 
Then asparagus with velvety, foam- 
ing Hollandaise sauce 
omelet of 
and 


Next a rum 
unimaginable lightness 
And at the end there 
was country cheese and fresh bread 
to eat with it. There had been dry 
white wine with the crayfish, bur- 
gundy with the pigeon, champagne 
with the asparagus, and Curacao 
with the coffee. 

For all this, old Trotobas charg- 
ed me the equivalent of one dollar 

explaining he’d enjoyed making 
the meal so much he wouldn't 
have charged anything if he hadn't 
felt my pride would be hurt. 


Savor. 


CRITIC AND RADIO-TV PANELIST. 
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Why our boom has the experts scared continued from page 18 


“With more money, almost all of us are bidding up prices in a ruinous national auction sale’’ 


supply, in a form called credit, consists 


two inflations (at the expense of all the 
of any document or set of figures that 


little savers) and prices remained steady 
can be used to pay for goods or services. until the summer of 1956. Then some- 
\nd our trouble in Canada today is that thing else happened, or rather revealed 
we have created more money than goods itself clearly for the first time. Canada 


and services had plunged into its third postwar infla- industries for materials and manpower, dollars worth of goods a year from our 
Once upon a time, less than thirty 


tion, an inflation of capital investment to build everything from the St. Law- 
This is the current pressure that threatens rence Seaway to a country schoolhouse 
to blow our economic roof clean off. has again exceeded our supply by a large 
The insatiable appetite of our eleven margin 


governments, Our municipalities and our Even while borrowing about a billion 


years ago, we created and managed : 
noney in quite a different fashion. The 
coinage and paper money issued by the 


state bore a fixed ratio to the state’s ex- 
isting supply of gold. Its volume was thus 
automatically limited. The money known 
as credit was issued by the private banks 
as they pleased—sometimes too much, 
sometimes too little 


“Somehow, it’s a little smoother than others 
...1t tastes better. And, of course, the only way 
to know the difference is to taste the difference. 
When you do, I think you'll find that you, too, 
like Lord Calvert better than 
any other whisky.” 


Today the state’s money has nothing . 
to do with the gold supply and is ex- py CALVERT 
panded or contracted as the state pl ases. R oor 

More important, the private banks can 
no longer issue money. in the form of 
currency or credit, as they please. Their 
operations in the main, though not in de- 
tail, are governed by the state through 
the Bank of Canada. The Bank of Can- 
| ada’s direct power of control is legally 
limited but its power of persuasion 
virtually unlimited and irresistible (anes 
| For all practical purposes. we have eo 
committed Our money supply and hence 


the value of every dollar we own to the 
state and, inevitably, to politics. For the 


government controls the central bank and ‘ T y 7 
politics controls the government 
That commitment represents the great Q RD AL\ R 
social revolution of our time in Canada. 
Supreme economic power has been trans- 
ferred from private business to govern- UIT. 4 “fshey 
ment. In economic affairs the most pow- 
erful Canadians, next to the prime minis- CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT, 
ter and perhaps C. D. Howe, are Walter 
Harris, minister of finance: his deputy, 
Kenneth Taylor: and James Coyne, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada. 
Fortunately they are all good men. 
They are also very puzzled men. After all 
they have done, or failed to do, the stark 
fact is that the money supply, in ail its 
forms, has outrun the supply of goods 
and services. The holders of excessive 
money almost all of us are bidding 
up prices in a ruinous national auction 
sale ee 
This is our third inflation since the last I il tell you why 
world war but it is different from the 
other two e 
The first one was produced by con- I like 
sumers hungry for goods after the lean = “9 
war years and well-heeled with war sav- me 
ings. They broke the tissue-paper dams d C } 99 a 
of wartime price controls overnight and, Lor a vert 2 
by bidding up prices, soon reduced the 
value of the dollar by about twenty-five 
cents 
The majority didn’t care much about 
that since it was able to increase its wages 
and more than cover its losses. The mi- 
nority, all the people on fixed incomes, 
all those who had put their life’s savings 
into bonds, life insurance or other inelas- 
tic assets and all the pensioners suffered 
a grievous and permanent loss. Their 
thrift was rewarded with brutal punish- 
ment 
The second inflation was produced by 
the Korean war of 1950 and it was an 
inflation of inventory. The upward pres- 
ure on prices did not come mainly from 
consumers but from businessmen who, in 
sudden panic, piled up huge inventories 
est they be caught short in an even 
‘reater war. Again the value of the dollar 
dropped, this time by about fifteen cents. 
By 1954, however, the North Ameri- 
can economy seemed to have digested 
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American neighbor to | paid later 
on, even wi thu nanagin to live 
considerabl evond ol immediat 
mean t lack ficient material 
and manpower to build the thin W 
want to | We are simply try to 
build too 1 100 t and. in the 

Itin rambi i bidd p price 
tor th tI 1 tin 

How bad is © it I tion? 

Wel } ead 
value of the dollar bv pout ort n 
ent ince 1939, We h lestroyed 

half our fixed ‘Vil 1 so 
prett pid pa It nt on «at 
this pace v ould cut the n half again 
Make them practicall 
orthl« the end of a centu com 
moni pposed to belong to Canada 

That me t legal countel 
feitin Ihe state. or private borrower 
per ide us to lend them our mone 
worth a rtain amount in goods and then 
repay us In mone worth much Ie But 
emember that we, the people, insist on 


being thu windled. We force inflation 
al POHICle on vovernment, our agent 

Ihe decline of almost fifty percent in 
the dollar behind us now, can never be 
recovered and must be charged up. fot 
the most part, to the price of victory in 
World War Il and the Korean war. The 
practical question is how far the third in 
flation, the current inflation of capital 
investment, will go 


At the moment nobody knows and no- 
body can know. All we know for sure 1 

1 That prices started to rise last sum 
mer and are still rising, not very fast but 
with an alarming regularity 

2 That the cost-of-living index is ad 
vancing at the frightening rate of about 
one half a point a month or about six 


percent a yeat 
That 
duction in the 


there is no of any 


total demand for material 
but 


demand this year 


and manpower on the contrary, sure 
of a larger 

+ That 
further 


point 


without extra. demand 


any 


price perhaps six 


on the index idy are concealed 


in the rising cost business (chietly 


ives) and will express themselves in 


costs no matter what the 


do meanwhile 
5 That we have t 


Americ: 


no means « prevent 


ipitalists bringing ther 


here, competing with Canadian 


of all sorts and 


the 


for 


Amer 


industry upplies 


pouring un on an- 


adian fire 

Re 
Canadian 
thout Huve w vi had it 
H iny 


Do the 


minded ot 


Wil Wh ire 


nution in fiistory ever Aa 


ood boys in Ottaw want to Kill 


what is literally est and fastest 
ecord? Is 


Santa 


capital on mt 


expansion man ft 


overnment try to shoot 


Claus (and incidentally it 
tun of it? 
Nobody is t the 


ol ill th 


to prick boom 


or hoot Santa Claus ist 


who thrive ood 


politicians u on 


ind deteated in bad 


No. the 


but only b 


time reneranly are 


boom is not limited by govern 


ment vy physical factors, by ot 


to produce goods and servic 
No 
cal limitation by 


We 


Or 


Thereby it is absolute limited onc 


remove that physi 


public po whatevel cunnot 


consume pound more goods enjoy 


any more services than 


produce our- 


selves or borrow om some other nation 
producing and spend 
ple and 
bidding up prices to a certain fatal pornt 

No one ca that 


Whatever it 


isc thereby 


n fix point in advance 


may be, it is the point where 


the consumers in ¢ 


ani and our custom- 
ers abroad will refuse to pay our prices 
and, by suddenly reducing their pur- 


chase 
Our 
that 


bust 
al 


historic 


will’ precipitate the 


economy is now aimed squarely 


point | heads we 


our 


ult if we use 


need r reach 


The 
Ottaw 
that point I he 
have ce 


rovernment are 


neve 


whole purpose of public policy in 


to make ure we never fre ! 


nonpolitical experts th 
the Phe 


to 


vised poli politiciar 


ot trying 


Yet 


it unde 


er 


no one has been able so far to 


rstandable to the public 
Lately 


i have been given a condensed 


universit Ol Mnance Dy 


Ottaws hay 


ome ot 
the best minds in 


feeped neck-deep in figures 


emerge with a the Vv oO 


oO 
is happening. if I can 


The 
Tale 


first question you will ask why 


the ipparently in full ot the 


upply 


control 


has allowed tt to too 
that the state 
all 
the 


© because the 


vrow 


inswel 
dared 


doesnt 


bas The 


cuuse it 


Is 


not to its De 


public 


think 


powe! 
would 
tand for it: al boom—bd1 
sound 
knife’s edg 


Pricked too soon or too deeply by a sud 


essentially as it is 


ill 


trong and 


tunds like booms on a 


den reduction in the money supply, the 
boom could collapse 
The second question is what the: state 


has done to keep the boom going without 


Gone are the days 


I remember, | remember, 


With a deep nostalgic sigh, 
When one thin dime would purchase 
What a nickel used to buy! 
THOMAS USK 
collapsing and to keep the dollar trom 


declining further. In spite of all reports to 


the contrary, the state has done only one lay hands on, borrowing like crazy and 
thing: it has prevented the Canadian applying the accelerator to inflation 
money supply from increasing, without Here we come to the hard core of the 
reducing it by a penny. The Bank ot political problem hidden within the eco 
Canada has persuaded the private banks nomic problem. This political problem ts 
to hold their loans (which are actually centred in a big but rather bare and tll 
money) to the total of last autumn, and furnished office overlooking the Ottawa 
is itself creating no extra money. After River. There, in the Confederation Build 
a rapid increase, Our money supply ts ing below Parliament Hill. sits a hand 
tatic, for the present at least some. clever, friendly and uncommunt 
The third question is why the stat cative politician named Walter Harr 
has raised interest rates, the price of bor contemplating the crisis of his political 
rowed money. The answer ts that interest career. This is the portrait of youn 
rates have ratsed themselves man well and truly on the spot 
Ouce the total supply of money wa Harris will soon make two decision 
limited, the insatiable demand for in supremely important in| economics, su 
vestment capital was bound to raise it premely difficult in pofitics 
price, yust as such a demand would ratse Ihe first relates to the weapon of the 
the price of potatoes, say. or anythin budget. According to the rather sordid 
else. Interest rates rose by the ' ol logic of politics. he must reduce taxe 
supp! nd demand before the ippro ichin election aw 
Of course it was highl that abandon a revenue surplus that polit 
interest tc hould ri dt clans regard as an albatross around t 
courage nnecessary borrowin ind governments neck and economists re 
pending und to reduce somewhat, thoug as a badge of honor 
not very much. the demand for a limited According to his own logic. laid dow! 
supply of materials and manpower. But — in his last budget speech, Harris cannot 
having pegged the volume of money. the reduce taxes now and increase publi 
tat sat back and let nature take it purchasing power without stimulating in 
ourse so tar as interest rates were con flation. Within a few weeks Harris mu 
cerned do what he knows to be right or what h 
The state could do much more than knows to be wrong and inflationary. | 
that if it wanted to. It could manipulate fortunately, as it seems to me, the oppo 
interest rates up or down at will. By sition in parliament and a great part ¢ 
dumping its own bonds on the market at the public are demanding that he do tl 
burgain prices the Bank of Canada could latter 
reduce the price of all fixed securities and There lies the easy way to catastrophe 
automatically raise the price of borrowed not so much because a budgetary 
money. Or it could rush into the market plus in itself can halt inflation, but bx 
and buy bonds at higher prices, bid up cause the abandonment of the surpl 
the price ot securities and reduce the would simply mean that Harris was r 
price of borrowed money called the in pudiating the whole anti-inflationary pro 
terest rate gram, making monkey out of the cen 
As it happened. contrary to the public tral bank and ‘telling all governments 
legend, the state did neither of tho-e two businessmen and private citizens to k 
things. In fact, our present high interest her rip 
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rates are fixed entirely by the market 

There is another thing that the state 
could do, should do, but hasn't done: it 
could reduce its own demand for mate 
rials and manpower. This it may have to 


do before it is finished 


The state federal, provincial and 
municipal is by far the largest consume 
of these things in the nation. Every dol 
lar spent by the national government, tha 


p! ovinces or the municipalities is nothin 


but a demand for goods or services and 
that demand has been rising rapidly 
Every budget. from Ottawa’s down t& 
the smallest municipality's. has beet 
steadily increased while the province! 
and municipal politicians, with uncon 
scious irony, have been pointing hyste 
ically to the horror of inflation and th 
new horror of high interest rates designe: 
to cure inflation. What these men cannot! 


seem to understand ts that a national gov 
too little 


Opposite 


will create mon 
the 


any 


ernment 
that 
\t 


oods 


nevel 


ey danger just the 


IS 


rate, as a spender. as a buyer! 


the il 


But 


people 


ol ana services State al 


levels ilationist 
the 


operating 


is our Major 
The state 


and the people in 


three 


who State? is the 


IS 
collectively 


sist that the state spend more and mors 


all the time regardless of consequences 
to them 

The state could do and the federal 
compartment of the state already ts doin 

another thing 

As evervone knows. the national gov 
ernment is) deliberately maintaining 
budgetary surplus. It is collecting fron 


aut present much more in tax 
it 


the people 


than it spends. To that extent is reduc 


ing the taxpayer's ability to spend 

In other words, the national govern 
ment is spending heavily but not a 
heavily as it could, and ts thereby reduc 


ing debt and applying a limited brake on 


inflation the other 


while most o govern 


ments are spending every dollar they can 
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The second decision tacin 


rehites to the price of money. Here a 


Mht decision can do much to halt infla- 


t 


tion, but will certainly produce a shatter- 


Ww political detonation 


\ high interest rate is a powerft 
weapon “against inflation 
Hscourages EACESSIVE borrowing and 
spendin It is also a blunt and undis 
criminating weapon. It can permii. d 
IS permitting, Many unnecessary borrow 
ings while preventin some ssentia 
DoOrrow ill 

lo take eXtreme instance. it is not 
ecessary the nation to use its sci 

npowel d materials to build anott 

er parlor. Yet the man who wishes to 
uild its the very man who usually can 


the money, and hence the manpower 
d materials, because he can afford to 
pay a Very high rate of interest. The man 
ho wants to build houses can't afford 
to pay a high rate and therefore can't 


flord to build at all 


On the other hand, province 
vunicipalities and private interests are 
lctermined to build) unnecessary and 
postponable things. thus assuring more 
inflation. Interest rates. however, bein 


purely a phenomenon of an uncontrolled 
markebk, take no account of the social 
isdom of any expenditure 

Phat) tact) will become increasingly 
pparent and extremely disagreeable 

ore long. Unless there is some funda 
mental change in the world’s economic 
climate, interest rates are bound to rise 
hen the demand for money ts still ris 

In spite Of every effort to stop it. At 
ome point not far ahead most munici 
palities and some provinces will be un 
uble to borrow money on any tolerable 
terms. will be unable to build even essen 
tial works and thereupon will blame all 
their troubles on Harris 

The censure comes not only from gov- 
ernments but from) small businessmen 
who often find that they cannot borrow 
more money on any terms, while their 
big competitors can get it by floating 
bonds or stocks and, in any case, have 
ample reserves on tap 

In combination. the objectors to high 
Interest rates can create a force probably 
irresistible in democratic politics 

These prospects bring us to the final 
juestion. Are the measures taken so fat 
by the central government sufficient to 
halt inflation after the price increases 
already in the works reach the retail 
level some time next summer? And 1 
not, what else can the government do 
ihout it? 

At the first of the year few economists 
could see any reason to expect the in- 
Nationary pressures to ease in the visible 
future. The 1957 capital-investment pro- 
‘ram, governmental and private, ts larger 
than the program of 1956 and clearl 
larger than our total capacity to imple 
ment it, even though our capacity is in- 
creasing all the time 

Harris’ only safe assumption that 
inflation will get worse before it gets 
better. Even if he maintains the line of 
the tight money policy unchanged, the 
price of money will probably continue to 
rise like the price of anything else. per- 
haps going to six, seven or eight percent 
or even higher, in the opinion of some 
of the wisest men in Ottawa 

Such rates will be quite intolerable if 
they bear equally on essential and non- 
essential borrowings. government 
could tolerate them and live 

Hence step by reluctant step the gov- 
ernment is being driven toward the ulti- 
mate nightmare of direct controls over 
the economy. Barring some fundamental 
change in conditions during the next six 
months, some direct controls will become 
unavoidable. They can be avoided only 
if the indirect controls already in force 
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vetWween elected uthorities 

re land and doubtless quar keep installment buying with 
he end with evervbody. But we easonable bounds. If persuasion fals, as 
. e to that not long trom now, as seems probable, parhament could mmposc 
W evils, anc we do the emergency restraints somehow, though 
ect control may not end the constitutional problems are tricks 

Yecuuse IN normal times only the prov 

i\ ve compelled to wes can deal with these matters Know 
d then to re property and civil rights unde 

Vil B sh North America Act 

government has no presen Sull more daunting os the inflationary 
er to control consumer credit wet ot imported American capital, No 

force since Ottawa demes that this inrush o 

d tor goods ind so yones. While desirable expanding ou 
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What every 
woman 
doesn't know... 


DO YOU KNOW that it is impossible 
to clean your whole mouth just) by 
cleaning your teeth? Thats only half 


the job? For complete mouth hygiene 
you must also thoroughly clean all of 
the other surfaces of your mouth 


Pleasant-tasting Lavoris quickly re 
moves the clinging, germ-harbouring and 
mlour-producing impurities from your 


tongue, throat and mouth tissues 

So, just as regularly as you clean your 
teeth, purify your mouth with Lavoris 
.. feel 


and you 


ft will tingle with refreshment 
and taste so gloriously clean . 
will be sure your breath is fresh and 


MOUTHWASH and GARGL! 


ANTISEPTIC 
ASTRINGENT. DEODORAN 


’ N ‘ 
2 
Potent Med 


lay 
CHEMICAL co 


von Ave * 


Refreshing 


Effective 


productive apparati ilso expands tt 
immediate demand for material ind 
manpower. No one has yet sugvested ar 
practical mean of controlling the pre 
im without killing the goose that la 
the rolden , 

\ 1 last resort ilter ims il other 
iVallable remedi the state may be dri 
mn immto somethin lth direct rtime 
pri ontrol though the rovernment 
the innot possidl work lor 
long i peacetime when the patriotic r 
traints Of wartime ar lacking 

Ihe government. therefore, confronts 


its Waterloo and pray ike Wellington 


for might or Bluicher. It still hopes that 
the police already in force may stem 
the tide by next immer at earliest 

It realize in any case, that Canada 
us a huge exporter and importer in the 
American market cannot escape any rise 


in American prices, which are presently 


rising a little less rapidly than ours. It 
knows that we cannot escape the infla 
hhonary power of massive American in 
vestment here 

It knows that if our prices go up 


luster than those of the world at larg: 


in price ourselves out of the world 


wiarket with utterly disastrous conse 
quence This possibility has arisen lately 
certain Canadian industries 


\s against all thes« 
offered — the 


dangers, we are 
comfortable theory of a 


harmle continually creeping inflation 


is advocated by some American econo 
mist This theory is flatly rejected in 
Ottawa. It believes that a creeping infla 


tion is no more feasible than a partial 


Edith Read’s school 


pregnancy; for once business and public 
realize that the price of everything 1s 
rom up steadily, however slowly, there 
will be ch a rush for goods of all sorts 


that uncontrolled inflation inevitably will 


follow. W must stabilize our money 
ystem or wreck it 

Ali tl possibilities are thoroughly 
understood by t three men most con- 


management ol money 


Harri the quiet lawyer who became 
professional politician and then, pet 
force, an amateur economist; Taylor, his 
deput th hy, dedicated professor and 
model \ ervant; Coyne, the tough 
youthful prodigy of the central 


who, after some months of frustration 
is now reconciled to wholesale abuse 
These men and many others in Ottawa 
also understand that the disease called 
inflation is not basically a disease of the 
national economic body. It is a disease of 


the mind or. more accurately, of the 
spirit 
howevel 


No vovernment strong. no 


policy however sound, no central bank 


however able. can cure that disease once 
it has taken firm hold on the public mind 
or spirit 

Government in a democracy will final 
ly do what the public demands. whether 
wise or unwise. If there is to be more 
legal counterfeiting of money the public 
will be the master counterfeiter, govern 
ment only the technician, as history has 
proved over and over again 

loday, for example, | was reading the 
debates of the French parliament after 


the revolution and there | found, among 


some of the most brilliant men of that 
age, exactly the same infection now plant 
ed (though not yet imeradicably) in the 
mind and spirit of Canada 

These Frenchmen, representing currei 
public opinion, believed that a little dos 


of inflation, like another little drini 
couldn't do France any harm and shoul 
do it a lot of good. They launched a pro 
cess not only of financial but of politica 
de 


our time 


yasement that has not ended even in 


Ihe results are always the same whe 
any people attempts to use more good 
than it has and disguises its shortage 
under a torrent of devalued money. Th 
economic results are bad enough, the 
spiritual results far worse. Once the stat 
proves unable to maintain the value o! 
its currency, once it repudiates tts sacred 
contract with its creditors, once the 
people lose faith in their own institutions 
any society is sick unto death 

The Canadian people, of course. are 
sull in robust health but, boasting that 
they have never had it so good, are too 
busy and too confused to realize what ts 
happening to their money or what can 
happen to themselves 

The paramount 
the Canadian people in trying to have it 


question is) whether 
better than their actual resources allow 
will precipitate a bust later on and havc 
it unnecessarily bad: whether, in short 
democracy can stand prosperity 

That question will not be answered by 
the men in the headlines. It will be an 
swered by you, the nameless Canadian 
citizen. And very soon * 


for young ladies continued trom page 24 


“Send the bra 


white 
orary LL.D 
im Halifax And 
has graduated more than five thousand 


She has a fourth degree, an hon 
from Dalhousie University 
from Branksome she 
girls, most of whom remember her as a 
Short, wiry, volatile woman bent on de 
veloping hard-working and discriminating 
virls 

Her graduates include the Conserva 
tive member of parliament for York 
Margaret Aitken, and Frances 


Dafoe, who won the world champion 


Humber 


ship tor figure skating in 
Norris Bowden in 1954 and 1955, and 
with Bowden placed second in the 1956 
Read's 


are a handful of doctors and 


pairs with 


Olympics Also) among = Muss 
alumnae 
lawvers, two girls’ summer-camp direc 
tors, hundreds of nurses, social workers 
housewives and an occasional gay di 
vorcee 

When she stands before her fifth-torm 
Muss Read ts in 


mathematical terms only five feet three 


Seripture class strict 
imches tall. But somehow she gives the 
ridiculous impression that she is taller 
than the tallest guard on Branksome's 
basketball team And she still has an 
energy that exhausts her students. Ris 
ine at 7 a.m., she literally runs through 
the succession of electric bells that mark 
off events of the school day. Long afte! 
the senior girls’ lights-out has rung. she 
strides from her office in the school’s 


main buildin 


private residence on 
vw border of the school’s property She 
has never missed a school day through 


career haven't time to 


day's work recent- 


presided over a morning 


ty pical 


prayer meeting of five hundred teen-age 


to me,’ 


girls. Ts. *nty minutes after she had dis- 
missed girls from prayers she was 
in Tor o's City Hall obtaining a build 
ing pertait for a combination laboratory 
library trom the metropolitan planning 
board. After 


for temperature control in a swimming 


a quick lunch she arranged 


pool and interviewed two applicants for 
a teacher's position. Later she inspected 
the latest style of women’s millinery on 
display at a department store and. still 
later announced to a dinner gathering of 
one hundred girls that the new fur 
cloches were unflattering. “They hide the 


healthy faces of young, attractive wom 


en she declared forthrightly 
Should they chew carpets? 


Aided by a tongue that would be more 
in keeping with the tone of a board meet 
ing than of an afternoon tea, she vigor 
ously 


challenges and champions many 


facets of Canadian education. At present 
she is crusading against progressive edu 
cationalists who 


place self-expression 


ahead of discipline Send the product 
of progressive education to me,” she sug 
gested recently and Til straighten the 
brat out with little difficulty 
cally, Miss 


theories otf 


Paradoxt 
Read used at least some 
progressive educationalists 
long before such theories joined filtered 
cigarettes and 


sports. cars as popular 


conversational subjects. “You can't point 
out the right road for a student and then 
refuse to give her enough freedom to 
travel along it,” she says 

In the last fifty years she has fought 
against two extremes in education and 
has been considered 


both In 1907 she 


unorthodox — by 


shocked) Victorian 
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she says, fighting progressive’ education 


educationalists by allowing her students 
to play the hot, sweaty, unfeminine game 
of basketball in huge billowing bloom 
ers, to leave school grounds unchaper 
oned by a teacher, and even to laugh 
lustily Now I'm 


frowned upon if | 


dont allow them to chew up the ca 
pets she says 
ing their self-expression.’ 

Her library 


“People say I'm stunt 


single 
book on child and teen-age psychology 
but +t does include two hundred Bibles 
fingerprinted by her young students. The 
Bible is her textbook 


doesn't contain a 


Above everything 
she believes that a student must be hon 
est, have a strong faith in God and de 
velop each talent to the maximum 
These beliefs were already well fixed 
in her when she arrived at Branksome 
three vears after it was founded in 1903 
by Miss Margaret Scott. once head of 
Ontario's Model School. Its first humble 
years were financed by Miss Scott whose 
academic mind couldn't comprehend the 
finance. Miss Read 
bought Branksome in 1910 when tts first 
principal 


intricacies of high 


retired It was then a one 
huilding school housing eighty students 
Miss Read has in forty-seven years built 
it into an eleven-building institution scat 
tered thirteen financially fert 
acres of Toronto real estate 

The phrase “private 


conjures up a serene picture of Ivy-cla 


across 
school usua 


stone buildings, rolling lawns, quiet patt 
and green sports fields, far 
trathic 

a place for scholarly meditation. m! 
night feasts, mail from home and | 
altered routine. Branksome, as if dell 
erately trying to be an exception to t 


from soo! 
worldly temptations and high taxe 


rule, is a heterogeneous collection « 
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Victorian brick 
classrooras 


residences and squat 
with play fields 
situated wherever there is enough room 
to build a cement tennis court or dig 

high-jump pit. Its buildings are stack- 
ed as close to one another as most city 
dwellings. 

Instead of the shady paths character- 
istic of country schools, Branksome’s 
erounds are bisected by one of Toron- 
to’s busiest thoroughfares. The Clifton 
Road Extension, built in 1950 to ease 
foronto’s perennial traffic problem, cre- 
ited a traffic problem for the school. 
Before the completion of the road Miss 
Read saw that unless a traffic light were 
installed her students would be hotfoot- 
ing it between speeding autos to get 
from one class to another. She applied 
at a Toronto City Council meeting for 

signal. Her application was turned 
down. The day the road opened she put 
on a brilliant red coat and, waving a 
hand-painted stop sign, stepped deter- 
minedly into the morning’ rush-hour 
traffic. After the traffic had screeched to 
a halt, she beckoned her girls across 
the highway. A few days later she glee- 
fully watched workmen begin putting in 
the traffic signals. “I don’t know why 
City Hall fights me,” she said. “I win 
nine times out of ten.” 

Noise from the twice-a-day rush-hour 
traffic doesn’t distract Miss Read's stu- 
dents, who don’t think it is unusual to 
have cars speeding between school build- 
ings. “If you have five classes, a gym 
practice and a drama rehearsal to cram 
into one day, you don't stop to think 
about the traffic outside a window,” one 
student says. Miss believes in 
keeping her five hundred day students 
and 120 boarders busy. She packs every 
educational facility possible into her thir- 
teen acres of school property, believing 
that a girl can choose a job wisely only 
after she has learned as much as she 
can about many. 

Branksome offers education from kin- 
dergarten to college. It is divided into 
junior and senior schools corresponding 
to the public and high schools in Ontario. 
Since the principal doesn’t believe every 


modern 


girl is suited to go to college she pro- 
vides courses in domestic and secretarial 
science and a _ history-of-art course for 
the artistically inclined. Extracurricular 
activities include drama and choral 
groups, individual music lessons and par- 
ticipation in the school’s radio station 
The station broadcasts from one of the 
school’s common rooms and is heard in 
the senior gymnasium. 

am not interested in graduating 
students with the highest academic stan- 
dards in Canada,” Miss Read says, “but 
each girl does have an individual talent 
It is Branksome’s job to uncover that 
talent and develop it.” 

This conviction was handed down to 
Miss Read by her father, Dr. H. H 
Read, a Halifax physician. Most well- 
to-do Victorian fathers encouraged their 
daughters to take the grand tour of Eur- 
ope and when at home to concentrate on 
social pursuits, but Dr. Read encouraged 
his daughter to fit herself for a career 
She majored in mathematics and science 
and graduated from Dalhousie in 1900 
with her BA and from Radcliffe College 
in the U.S. in 1901 with the same de- 
cree 

In 1902 she returned to Dalhousie to 
receive her MA. And while Miss Read's 
school chums daintily wielded croquet 
maliets she developed a smashing ten- 
nis serve and learned to ski. She still 
waxes her skis every year as a gesture 
to the past, although she doesn’t actually 
perform with her girls at Branksome’s 
fifty-acre ski farm, twenty-five miles north 
of Toronto. She does, however, tobog- 
gan in winter, and when junior students 
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bring out skipping ropes in early spring 
their principal can resist playfully 
jumping through the rope as she passes 
them on her round of school busi- 
ness. Her enthusiasm for sports led her 
to re-arrange school hours so girls can 
be dismissed at 2.30 p.m. Branksome has 
seven basketball courts. five tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond, track fields, 
two gymnasiums, volleyball and badmin- 
ton courts, archery targets, bowling al- 
leys and a pool sixty feet by thirty. 
Although the sports fields take up 
more of the school property than the 


classrooms, Miss Read severely disen- 
chants a student who puts tennis ahead 
of algebra. Those who neglect their 
studies are summoned to her office to 
give an accounting. The headmistress 
often interrupts every sentence with, 
“I've never heard of such a thing!” The 
truth is that she has heard all the ex- 
cuses innumerable times and the fact 
that she can put on a display of horri- 
fied disbelief while the girl stutters and 
mumbles over her story is a tribute to 
Miss Read’s sense of drama. It also re- 
duces the number of interviews. 


Miss Read often worries about her 
girls’ “too serious natures.” “They are 
constant worriers; it’s typical of their 
generation. They have complexes and 
phobias galore,” she reports, “and they 
believe an Aspirin tablet can cure any 
ill.” During one school term she became 
so alarmed at the number of headache 
tablets disappearing from the school’s in 
firmary that she charged twenty-five cents 
for each pill. “Perhaps the large bill for 
headache cures will draw this stupid habit 
to the attention of parents,” she said 

While parents might wonder at the 
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Studebaker Golden Hawk, the Supercharged sports car that’s a comfortable, 


5-passenger family car, too. 


The built-in Supercharger, standard on Studebaker’s Golden Hawk, is typical of Studebaker 


advances that bring you a better- performing, more economical car. The supercharger delivers 


extra fuel to the engine only when you need it, while in normal driving you enjoy all the 


economical benefits of a relatively light engine. It’s another Studebaker “‘first” that makes 


sense —like Twin-Traction Control, available on all V8’s, Luxury-Level Ride, and the new 


stvling—all part of the Craflsmauship that makes the big difference in 


New Commander 2-door sedan. This bold, beautiful V8 inherits 


Studehaker’s « utstanding engineering that has won more Economy Run 


“firsts” than any other car made! 


Studebaker- Packard 


OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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You 


also serve 


Al 


GIVING 


ways, somewhere, human 


suffering will be eased, hope 


will be restored, and hearts 


ane 


1 homes made happier be- 


cause you had compassion, 


IVE 


"The Work of Mercy Never Ends" 


Do 
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MAKE MONEY IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 


Right in your own community there is a source 


of extra income for you. If you have the 


natural 
people, 
being 


Maclean's, 


ability to make friends and meet 
you can cash-in on the commission 
paid on the sale of subscriptions to 


Chatelaine ond Canadian Homes 


& Gardens 


Previou 


It's so 


s sales experience is not necessary 


easy to get started -— let us show 


you how. This spare-time work is dignified 


pleasar 


be ain 


nt and extremely profitable. You will 


azed at the large number of steady 


customers you will develop from friends neigh- 


bors and acquaintanes 


Simply 


back by return mail 


few se 


ao new 


complete the form below and rush it 
It will only take you a 
conds and soon you will be enjoying 


spare-time income 


Mr. J. McNeil 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Lid 


481) University Avenve 


Toronto 


Pleaue 


Nanve 
Address 


Town of 
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2, Canada 

rush me full particulars on your ‘‘extra- 
pian 


high cost of Aspirin, they might be equal 
ly puzzled by the initial amoumt spent on 
the school uniform. A student must own 
a kilt and tie in the Hunting Stewart tar 
tan, a tie pin, at least three pairs of green 


knee socks and bloomers, an equal num- 


ber of beige long-sleeved blouses, a green 
blazer, running shoes and Oxfords. All 
items are purchased from the school’s 


upply shop except the shoes 


the outht 1 


Ihe cost of 
higher than for most Cana- 
dian girls’ schools which dress their pupils 
in the more conventional tunic or middy 
hort skirt, but the unique and color- 


ful uniform part of Branksome’s Scot 


ang 


tish tradition 

Branksome was named after the an- 
cestral home of its first principal, Miss 
Margaret Scott. One of her fellow clans- 
men, Sir Walter Scott, had referred to the 
castle in his ballad-poem, The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, as Branxholm Hall.” 
Miss Read liberally supplied the 
school with Scoftish property effects. Bag 
pipers play at all official school functions 


sports cheers are in Gaelic and at an oc- 
casional formal Scottish dinner 
girl must prove her 
haggis. The 


party a 
loyalty by eating 
students are divided into 
eleven clans for sports 

Branksome’s tartan is the school’s best 
advertisement and as such comes undet 
close scrutiny. A kilt must measure three 
inches above the ground while the wearer 
is kneeling. A prefect—a student leader 
appointed by Miss Read—can ask any 
girl to kneel and have her kilt measured 

Although three Ontario girls’ private 
schools have closed down in the last five 
years through lack of funds and students, 
Miss Read has trouble limiting her enroll- 
ment to six hundred. She believes Brank- 
some cannot give individual attention to 
more than that number and her prime 
concern ts to avoid assembly-line educa- 
tion 

But even with a capacity enrollment 
she has financial worries. The Ontario 
government does not assist private or in- 
dependent schools and they must rely on 
tuition fees and the gifts of alumnae and 
friends. Current fees at Branksome run 
from $175 for kindergarten, $200 for 
grades one to four, $250 for grades five 
to eight, $300 for senior school and 
$1,200 for resident pupils. Branksome ts 
held as an educational trust and operated 
by a board of governors. Unlike a pri 
vately owned school, where profit can be 
pocketed by the owners, Branksome’s 
profits return to the school treasury 

The setting up of the trust cost Miss 
Read legal ownership of Branksome but 
she still retains full-control of its opera 
tion. Surveying her thirteen school acres 
she remarks, “ve been rather fortunate 
Some years ago J. A 
Tory, then director of the Sun Life As 
surance Co., said to the lheutenant-gover 
nor of Ontario, W. D. Ross, “She beats 
the Dutch; if she were a man you and | 


in real estate 


would be her office boys.” 

Last year she turned down a million 
dollar offer for a six-acre portion of the 
school and rejected another plan that 
would give her an entire city block and 
money for any buildings she wishec¢ to 
conMruct in return for the school’s pres 
ent property This is Branksome,” she 


told real-estate 


agents. “It's priceless!” 

Branksome was purchased building by 
building; after completing one deal Miss 
Read celebrated by dismissing classes so 
Students could see a bulldozer clearing 
trees and shrubs on the new tand for a 
track field I wouldn't have been sur- 
prised if she were running the bulldozer 
herself,” one of her pupils said. She will 
put on a wig and school uniform to imt- 
tate her girls and become the butt of their 
laughter when she performs in a school 
play; but minutes later she can command 
dignity simply by walking into a class 


while it is in session. The attention and 
respect she receives would make some 
parents blush with envy. Students rise 
when she enters a room, see that she has 
a comfortable chair, clear a path for her 
down a crowded corridor and address 
her by her name before starting any con- 
versation. She hears her name over and 
over again during the course of a day 
“Miss Read, may I have permission 
‘Miss Read, you have a visitor * “Miss 
Read 

But to Miss Read, instilling respect in 
her students is only part of her non-aca- 
demic job of giving the girls a well-round 
ed school life and adequate preparation 
for womanhood 

Her program includes sending her 
housegirls to as many cultural activities 
as studies will permit. This is a boon for 


out-of-town students who 


come from 
smaller communities that don’t have the 
plays and symphonies Toronto does. By 
scanning the newspapers Miss Read deter- 
mines which events are suitable for her 
students. Amazed at the number of girls 
who signed up to hear one pianist, she 
decided to go along to find out what the 
attraction was. It wasn’t until she was in 
her seat that she learned that Oscar Peter- 
SON Was ja7Z Pplanist; Miss Read disap- 
proves of jazz. She left the audience and 
stalked up and down the foyer until his 
performance was over. The girls were 
permitted to remain, however 


She’s a fairy godmother too 


She has not always been so misled by 
a billing. During school holidays in the 
1940s she heard contralto Portia 
White singing in Halifax. Thinking she 
had an extraordinary voice, Miss Read 
rented Eaton Auditorium in Toronto, sold 
every seat in the hall and brought Miss 
White to When the 
critics applauded her protegée there, Miss 
Read took off for New York in 1944 
This time she rented Town Hall. “Not 
having any contacts in New York.” she 
said, “I decided to go where the money 
was.” She canvassed the offices on Wall 
Street until she sold enough tickets to fill 
Town Hall. Since she had rented it, she 


early 


Toronto to sing 


JASPER 


felt she could decorate it and with a burst 
of patriotism she draped a huge Unior 
Jack across the balcony. Two hours be 
fore the performance a harassed theatre 
manager demanded that she place the 
Stars and Stripes beside the Jack. 

Portia White was a success in New 
York and Miss Read had launched her on 
a profitable career. “She was just like a 
fairy godmother.” Miss White said re 
cently, “and I'm not the only one she ha: 
helped.” 

Nobody is sure how many Canadiar 
girls she has personally financed at Brank 
some, for she hasn’t kept records. He 
long-time friend and permanent secre 
tary of the school’s alumnae, Miss Ainslie 
McMichael, believes it is more than five 
hundred. During the Second World War 
Miss Read transplanted some of the 
pupils and teaching staff of an English 
girls’ school to Canada. Buying a house 
for them, she allowed them io keep their 
own uniforms and customs but fed and 
educated them. Miss Read considered this 
Branksome’s war effort. She received the 
English girls just after the invasion of! 
France and kept them together as a 
school while other English students were 
separated from familiar school 
and teachers for five years. 


chums 


During the Chinese civil war she shel 
tered and educated two daughters of high 
officials of the Chinese Nationalist gov 
ernment. One day when the Chinese girls 
realized the Nationalist cause was hope 
less, Miss Read bought a hundred pairs 
of chopsticks. That night the Chinese 
girls, dressed in Scottish kilts, tried to 
teach their Canadian classmates how to 
eat with chopsticks. “A few of my Cana 
dian students may have left the table 
hungry that night.” Miss Read recalled. 
“but my two Chinese students forgot 
their country’s troubles for a little while.” 

Unlike James Hilton’s fictional Mr 
Chips, who mellowed into a hazy mem- 
ory in the minds of his students, Miss 
Read remains in sharp focus for her girls 
Rev. C. W. Sowby, principal of Upper 
Canada College, a boys’ school in To 
ronto, once remarked to her. “Canadian 
girls owe you an unpayable debt and so 
do the men that married them.” 


by Simpkins 


MACLEAN’'S 


“| had no trouble, sir, except for a slight case 
of snow blindness.” 
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The Inn of the Two Adventurers continued from page 17 


things wistfully as though he would 
know them no more. And the English- 
yan spoke of the twilight coming down 
ver hedgerow and haystack, and swifts 
sove roofs of the villages, sailing the 
minous air. He too spoke as though he 

ould see these things no more. For a 
hile both men were silent, thinking of 
hese things. 

But we must go,” said the Irishman. 

Ihe Englishman nodded 

The saints themselves called me.” 
the Irishman said. 

‘The saints?” said Farringay 

‘Sure, it was to save their churches,” 
aid O'Neill. “The churches and the 
nonasteries that are pillaged.” 

For a moment the Englishman was 
puzzled; but he did not pursue the point, 
since he never discussed religion. He only 
aid, “Yes. Spain must be free.” 

And they spoke of the glory of Spain 
and of the romance of her story, and 
how tyranny there would be sacrilege. 
They each had rifles in their luggage and 
plenty of ammunition, and were well sup- 
plied with money to pay the costs, as 
they said, of getting them through the 
customs; but costs seemed to be merely 
a euphemy for what must have been an 
attempt at bribery. 

“Hasn't Spain the most ancient culture 
that Europe ever had?” said O'Neill 

And the Englishman agreed. 

“It must be fertile soil,” said O'Neill, 
us he grew more eloquent, “to grow all 
that glory. And, if tyranny is allowed to 
thrive where they have planted it there, 
it will overshadow all Europe. We have 
zot to fight it.” 

“That is so.” said the Englishman 

“We have got to uproot it and end 
it.” O'Neill went on. 

Farringay nodded 

“Ah, but the blue hills,” said the Irish- 
man, “and the miles of the red bog, that 
| shall never see again.” 

“Yes, it's a pity,” said the Englishman. 
But it’s like that in war. And Id like 
io see the hazel woods on our hills. But 
we must fight. That's the only way to 
keep liberty.” 

One or two more wistful remarks they 
each of them made: and then, as the 
peaks of the mountains grew larger and 
clearer, peering over the edge of the 
sea, they began to talk of the immediate 
business of landing their rifles and get- 
ling across the frontier into Spain with 
them. And then Farringay made a re- 
mark that to the Irishman was like an 
iceberg suddenly showing dead ahead 

‘We can manage that all right,” he 
aid. “Our people control the frontier.” 

O'Neill stood still without speaking 
\nd Farringay seeing his stillness knew 
what it was that he had suddenly seen. 
and which was now reflected from the 
Irishman’s face back on himself. They 
were On Opposite sides 

Then we are * he started to say, 
ind said no more 


Yes.” said O'Neill 


peor \ long while they both stood 
silent. And then the Englishman said, 
Oughtn't we to fight each other some- 
ow? | mean, what is the use of going 

that way and taking all that trouble 
© shoot at each other from opposite 
ills?) Why not do it now?” 

Begob, you're right.” said the Irish- 
an, turning back to an old oath of his 
outh 

‘Well, now, how can we manage it?” 
aid Farringay 
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““Shouldn’t we fight somehow?” said the Englishman. ‘‘Can’t we manage something on this ship?” 


“Haven't we got our rifles?” said little quieter on board this’ ship?” so long ago,” said O'Neill. “AIL sorts 
O'Neill. “It would save a lot of trouble,” said of duels. But they always have to have 
“We can’t get at them here.” Farringay O'Neill. seconds.” 
answered. “And getting them through “It certainly would,” said Farringay “Where can we find them?” asked 
the customs isn’t going to be too easy “Some sort of a duel, | should think.” Farringay 
either. Can't we manage something a “We had them in Ireland until not “I don’t know,” said O'Neill 
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4 
1 tell you what aid Farringay 
We'll get the captain. He looks a good 
ensible fellow He ha plenty oO wat 
medal He 1s not a pacifist or a maiden 
aunt, and he won't interfere with our 
duel And he'll probably arrange it all 
for us if we ask him 
That on nd O'Neill “What 
ibout the other? 
One enough iid Farringay Mil 
not bother about a second You can 


have him 

That very good ot you aid 
O'Neill But it was alway usual to 
hav Iwo 

not bother with them uid 
barringay 


Then what kind of a duel shall we 


have the Irishman asked 

Let leave all that to th aptain 
barringay aid He no fool He i 
man of the world, accustomed to ar 
ranging all kinds of business a cup 
iain of a ship must be 

Very well, then, let 1 to him 
ONeill But let's have i drink 
before we © We've been friends tor 
a bit, and it only the iwcred duty of 
each of u that mack u for to be 
enemn Lets have a drink 


I don't mind if [ do,” said the Eng- 
lishman 

So they had their drink, and then 
together they went to the captain. And 
the explanation was left to O'Neill, be- 
cause he seemed the handier with his 
tong And he said It is this way, 
Captain: my friend and I are going to 
fight in Spain, in the war they are hav- 
ing there But it turns out we are on 
different sides. So what would be the 
use of going all that way to fight each 


other, when we can do it here? Now, 
would you help us to fight it out quiet 
ly, without giving any trouble to any- 
one? 

And the captain said | would be 


lad to help you in any way that I 
could 

I knew you would, Captain,” said 
O'Neill I knew you would. I saw by 
the ut of you, the moment I set eves 
on you, that you were not the man to 
make trolible about a thing like that, 

ome people would most surely have 
done 

| would be glad to help you,” the 
captain repeated to help you both At 
the same ttme have you quite realized 
what kind of a risk you are taking?” 


“We are risking our lives,” said O'Neill. 

And the Englishman nodded. 

“I wasn't thinking of that,” said the 
captain. “But do you realize that you 
are risking the life of one man and his 
rifle to one of the armies, without any 
chance of shooting back? I am taking 
no sides; but one of the armies will be 
one short and won't even have his rifle, 
and all through the carelessness of one 
of you 

“We never thought of that,” said 
O'Neill 

And the Englishman could think of 
nothing to say at all 

“Then what are we going to do?” said 
O'Neill 

“TH tell you what to do,” said the cap- 
tain You mustn't risk a loss to either 
army All you have to do is to pair, 
to pair like what they do in parliament 
Both of you go home in the Iruna 
Cortes, which is sailing from Biarritz in 
two days’ time, and neither of your 
brave armies will lose anything.” 

At that the Englishman stood silent, 
thinking And for once the Irishman 
found nothing to say And it seems 
that after a long while the Englishman 
shot out a hand and the Irishman took 


The Tory who wouldn’t stay dead continued from page 20 


wear trade-marked by two Edwardian 


males engaged in arm-bending or “Indian 
wrestling Nova Scotians many otf 
whom are occupied tn fishing, farming 
lumbering tevedoring and other out 
door occupation have associated the 


name Stantield with cold-weather com 
fort tor loneer than other Canadians; 
but they also look upon the Stanfields and 


their underwear imdustry as symbols of 
unique success in both business and pol 
For in the midst of their Maritime 
neighbors in the oversized town of 
Truro, three generations of Stantields 
have prospered increasingly since grand 


futher Charles Fdward Stanfield set up 


1 knitting and woolen-goods mull there 
nearly a century ago. In politics the 
Stanhelds had filled just about every 
avinlable public office——town councilors 
mayors, provincial legislators, federal 
MPs nator, a heutenant-governor, 
evervthing but a prime muinistet ind 


until Robert Stanfield turned the trick 
last October, a previncial premier. And 
in the process no Stantield had ever lost 
in election 

is true that the new premier ts 
rather mdirectly connected with both the 


business and the traditional politics of 
the Stantields. He has never been associ 
ated with the mulls, except via a con 
siderable inheritance from his father 


And althoueh he was named for Robert 


Borden, prime: minister when he was 
born m 1914, for many vears his appar 
ent lack of interest im campaigns and 
elections had caused him to be called 
the non-political Stanfield” in the fam 
ity’s stronghold of Truro. The political 
SI lds emembet ur mp tt 
bitter provincial election of 1941 when 
Conservatives salvaged only o 

eats and when the future premier busied 
himself at Truro 

case and red 

i945 election St 

establishing a new law practice in Hali 
fax to appear overly worried over the 


defeat of all the Conservative candi 
dates 

It wasn't until a year later that Stan 
field took his first timid step into poh 
tics: he was drafted as secretary of the 
almost non-existent Conservative party 
He was chosen, he later told friends, be 
cause he was “the only person they could 
find who could afford to give time to a 
party in the shape the Conservatives were 
in (Everyone in the Maritimes knows 
the Stanfields are independently well-to 
do, and they neither conceal nor display 
their prosperity.) Stanfield’s own reason 
for breaking his long habit of avoiding 
politics was even more oblique: “There 
were just too damned many Liberals 
around 

The next year Stanfield was elected 
president of the Conservative Associa- 
tion, and he was chosen party leader in 
1948. But his stature with the public and 
even with party supporters advanced 
slowly, due largely to what his associates 
called his “positive genius for trying to 
make people underrate him 

Nevertheless a Stanfield legend was in 
the making. Quiet but significant anec- 
dotes were being related about him. His 
political honesty was illustrated by a 
speech he made to the Commercial Club 
of Hah 


non 


The club proclaims itself 


political, but its influential member- 
ship usvally tempts political guest speak- 
ers to dish out a self-helping of propa- 


th nh 


a As guest speaker Stanfield took 
the club’s “no politcs” literally and re 
aled members for an hour on “the 
pleasures and problems of gardening 
Actually ardening was more familiar 
to him then than politics He is one of 
the keenest horticulturists in Halifax 
Another iliust: of honesty is the 


story told inside arty of how Stan- 


field in one election flatly rejected a 
pe Strategist’s proposal to encourage 
independent” candidates to run with 


the aim of splitting the opposition vote. 
After eight years in politics the Stanfield 


He’s an awkward orator but fellow Nova Scotians don’t mind. They 


legend still surrounds unpolitical 
avoidance of publicity, his profound shy- 
ness and his insistence on personal pri- 
vacy. He ts still not on first-name terms 
with many men who consider themselves 
his close friends. Almost his first words 
after being elected premier gave public 
notice that he would lead almost no 
social life. A relative being interviewed 
about Stanfield after the election sudden- 
ly exclaimed: “Gosh, if Bob knew I was 
talking about him he'd murder me!” 

Another facet of the Stanfield story 
is a reputation for being an awkward 
orator. This is gradually becoming less 
deserved, but in any case it’s a matter 
of small concern to supporters who 
maintain that “Nova Scotians don't trust 
a tongue that’s too glib.” 


Who is it? 

She says her greatest tal- 
ent is cooking, but in show 
business she’s so success- 
ful she has climbed from 
the status of assistant to 
that of boss. Turn to page 
42 to see who this girl 
turned out to be 


it, and the captain shook hands with 
them both and went back to his bridge 

What happened after that was that it 
turned out that Farringay had been given 
a good deal of money for his journey 
and to buy arms in France. [ don’t know 
who provides such money, and I don't 
think even he did; but he hunted about 
for a long time for some representative 
of the Communist army, to which he 
had been going, and sought high and 
low for someone to whom to hand back 
the money. But his side were utterly 
scattered and he could find nobody in 
authority any longer, and was much 
worried about the money. And in the 
end he pooled it with what O'Neill had 
been given, whom he found less wor- 
ried about finding out to whom it should 
be returned: and they bought a derelict 
farmhouse and fitted it up as an inn 
and prosperously ran it together as soon 
as they got a license, except for certain 
seasons when a yearning to see his 
heathery land again under its green-grey 
hills comes on O'Neill, and he goes away 
for some weeks and comes back again 
with a new light in his eyes to The Inn 
Of The Two Adventurers, in whose par- 
lor I got this story. »* 


don’t trust a glib tongue 


Which probably explains why old 
residents of Truro early detected in 
Robert Stanfield a strong resemblance 
to that other non-political Stanfield, 
grandfather Charles Edward, a_ lean, 
dark-browed man given to few words and 
great silences, to the processing of wool 
and to experimenting with machinery. 
Charles Edward learned the wool busi- 
ness from an uncle in Bradford, England, 
who staked him to a start in North 
America. He decided to settle in Phila- 
delphia, but soon after his arrival there 
in I85S he met a young shipowner 
named Lord, from Crapaud, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Lord told Charles Stanfield 
that the prosperous island province of 
British North America had no woolen 
mill. Stanfield took passage with him 
and disembarked at Tryon, P.E.I. There 
he built not only a woolen mill but a 
tannery and general store, a hat factory 
and a shipyard, and laid out a farm 
Somehow he found time to court and 
marry Lydia Dawson, granddaughter of 
a colonel in the Irish Guards. 

When Confederation brought the In- 
tercolonial Railway, which joined the 
Atlantic seaboard to inland markets, 
Charles Stanfield decided to move to 
Truro, a village on the new railroad. He 
sold out his island businesses, repaid his 
uncle’s loan, and arrived in Truro with 
eleven thousand dollars in cash. With 
that capital he not only built a large 
house for his increasing family, but 
launched three woolen mills and two 
hat factories 

Charles Stanfield was scarcely the pro- 
totype of a modern high-efficiency indus- 
trialist. He loved to start new businesses, 
but hated to wind them up even when 
they proved unprofitable. He was an 
mveterate improviser and experimenter 
At a time when knitted stockings were 
relatively expensive, he originated a prod- 
uct he called stockinette, or “stockings 
by the yard,” which was simply an end- 
less knitted tube that the shopkeeper 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 


The advent of stainless steel flatware has been a great most fashionable and discriminating hostess. Made in resistant surface that is easy to keep clean and lasts for 
boon for modern Canadian homemakers. It is available | Canada from stainless steel containing approximately a lifetime. Stainless steel flatware is-only one of hundreds 
in a wide variety of attractive designs suitable for the 8% Inco Nickel, such flatware has a hard, corrosion — of products of Canadian industry made with Inco Nickel. 


There’s INCO NICKEL in modern 


Canadian-made 


STAINLESS STEEL flatware in smart, modern 
designs is now produced in Canada. 


And practically all of it contains Inco 
Nickel, because most of the stainless 
steel used in flatware is made in 
Canada with Inco Nickel. 


Inco Nickel starts out as raw ore at Inco’s 
mines near Sudbury, Ontario. Down in the 
mines, workmen blast out the nickel-bearing 
ore. It is milled and smelted at Copper 


stainless steel flatware 


Cliff. Then it goes to Inco’s refinery at Port 
Colborne. A Canadian steel company uses 
this refined nickel to make stainless steel. 
In the form of strip, this stainless steel goes 
to Canadian flatware manufacturers where it 

is fashioned into knives, forks and spoons. VIN 


All these operations help provide jobs —— 
for thousarids of workmen. In this or eee 
way, Inco Nickel helps stimulate the Any 
growth and development of industry “The Romance of Nickel””. 


in Canada. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, 
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GET THE 
GENUINE 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, woste and expense. The efficient pat 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


98 at hardware stores EVERYWHERE 
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For the fastest relief imag 
tole Sta pe Lr 
Scholl’a Zino-pads. They 
vin remeve callouses one of 
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Shoe, Dept 


Store 
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4 Mokers of the Fomous fo 


Glosses j 


labeled him 


lengths. Sewn 
the Stan- 
something 


would cut into desired 
across the toe and 
field 


than a dainty 


drawn on 
less 
cheap and 
quantity for 


invention provided 
ankle, but 


durable and sold in vast 


Was 
sever il years 

Charles Stanfield has also been credit- 
ed with introducing the 

trap 
but if he 
patent or 
novation in the company’s records. When 


feature known as 


the drop seat or door” in men’s 


long underwear did he scorned 


to claim a even note his in- 


the family mansion was being built in 
Truro Stanfield noticed that in a laundry 
two blocks away great quantities of 
steam went to waste. He arranged with 
the owner to dispose of this steam and 
devised an underground pipeline to his 
home. In their first winter the Stanfield 
family enjoyed the comfort of what was 
undoubtedly the first house warmed by 
a “central heating plant The laundry 
ywner Was sO impressed, however, that 
he decided to cut in his own house on 
the steam line This proved too great 
a demand on the laundry boiler, and the 
Stanfields had to install their own home 
furnace 

Ihe elder Stanfield was an immoderate 
walker He strode between home and his 
mills, and took long walks to ponder any 
problem that aros« Its the only time 
I vet to think, with that houseful of chil- 
dren he would explain. He and his 


wife were staunch Anglicans, and the 


entire family attended the small St 
Joha’s Church three times on Sunday 
The church was so tiny that the Stan 
fields occupied exactly half the pews 


Among Charles Stanfield 


refusal ever to be 


quirks was a 
photographed, and no 


portrait or sketch of him exists 


When Charles Stanheld’s two eldest 
sons, John and Frank, grew up they 
worked in various mills in the United 


States and Canada learn what was be- 
ing done elsewhere. In 1896 they re- 
turned, full of what their father termed 
“wild ideas.” including a proposal that 


production be centralized and concen- 


trated on 


fewer items. The sons pro- 

posed buying their father’s business. He 

agreed, but warned them: “Pll be buying 

it back in a couple of years when you 

find your newfangled notions don't 
work.” 

It was, though, a modest business that 


Charles Stanfield turned over to his sons 


It was valued at twenty-seven thousand 
dollars and the sons gave their father 
notes for that sum, at five-percent inter- 
est. At the end of their first year, Frank 


worked all through New 


to balance the books 


Year's eve night 
ind discover wheth 
er they 


up this 


had a profit or a loss He drew 


first stark annual report: “Em 


plovees, 17: sales, $24,000; profits, $2 
250; customers, 92: shareholders, 2 
The elder Stanfield did not have to 


rescue the business he founded. His sons 


concentrated on knitted products, sold 
off all the equipment connected with 
their father’s sidelines, and put the 
money into more knitting equipment 
They developed process for shrink- 
saath knitted wool and—with the aid 
of a unique stroke of luck—launched a 
business that was immediately and huge- 
ly successful That stroke of luck was, 
of all things, a gold strike forty-five hun- 


Many of the hopeful prospectors who 
trudged the Trail of “98 into the Yukon 
were Maritimers; most of them, as a 
matter of course, wore th ’ 


Stanfield’s Unshrink- 


Word of its suitability 


sourdoughs from elsewhere who had 


come less stoutly breeched, and soon 
orders from west-coast outfitters were 
swamping the little mill in Truro. The 
fame “Stanfield’s Unshrinkable” gained 
among men from all parts of the con- 
tinent was the beginning of the wide 
distribution it has received ever since 


John Stanfield was the first of the fam- 


ily to enter politics, and in one respect 
the circumstances were strangely similar 
to those that faced his nephew Robert 
forty years later. Nova Scotia was rep- 
resented in the House of Commons by 
Liberal members only the “Solid 
Eighteen they were called. In 1907 
John Stanfield broke the Liberal mon- 


opoly by winning a by-election in the 


Colchester riding. On Parliament Hill 
he became known as “Honest John” and 
when the Conservatives came to power 
in 1911 he was appointed chief govern- 
ment whip. Early in World War I he 
undertook the job of raising an infantry 


battalion to take overseas 
the 193rd_ Highlanders, 
came dubbed 


This unit, 
inevitably be- 
Stanfield’s Unshrinkables.” 
John Stanfield was made a senator 
his return 


after 
and died in 1934. Neither of his 


two sons entered the family mills. John 
Y. Stanfield is a Montreal engineer, and 
ANSWER 

to Who is it? on page 40 
Juliette, a dedicated cook 
who sang on the Billy 
O'Connor TV variety show 
but now stars on the Juliette 
Show, as well as singing on 
radio 

Harold Stanfield is head of his own 

Montreal advertising agency. 

Frank Stanfield, father of the Nova 


Scotia 
brother 
company 


premier and 
John in the 


with his 
knitting 
head of the 


partner 
Stanfield 
doubled as active 


business and as a member of the Nova 
Scotia legislature from 1911 to 1929. He 
was lieutenant-governor of the province 
for the last year of his life He died in 


193] 

The present head of the company is 
Stanfield’s eldest brother, Frank. 
admits he came perilously 
Stanfield record of 
a political defeat. In the 
1945 the nominated 


withdrew just before 


Premier 
who once 
close to breaking the 
neve! federal 
candi 
deadline and 


was pressed into service as a re 


election of 
date 

Frank 
placement to contest the Colchester rid- 
ing. which Truro. He 


fifteen votes, the Liberal 


includes won by 
candidate de- 
manded a recount and Frank watched his 
margin of fifteen votes dwindle 
to eight At that point the 
judge ran out of ballots to recount and 
declared Stanfield elected 
Another . Charles, 
dent of the company 


steadily 


presiding 


brother IS Vice-presi- 


and has limited his 


political career to a seat on the Truro 
city council At one time, though, he 
became the most famous of the Stan 
ields Tha was in 1932 when he took 

trip around the world—and telephoned 
from ipore to a H girl he 
knew l those days it was an incredible 
accomp 1d = Nova Scotians 
talked about it for weeks. The youngest 
Stanfield brothe Gordon known as 
Pete. is an engineer and head of a Hali- 


fax metal-products company 


next-to-youngest 


Stanfield 
in doubt as to the 


never left his family a 
interest. He 


direction of his wanted to 
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a parlor pink or-—worse—a Mackenzie King Liberal’ 


go to school long before he was old 
enough to be eligible and when he did 
start he soon. earned a nickname that is 


still used occasionally inside the family 


The Professor. He earned it, too. Mrs 
Florence Peel, now the wife of a Truro 
doctor, young Stanfield’s history and 


English teacher in first-year high school 
recalls that she had to read and re-read 
his examination papers in search of rea- 
sons for docking him a few marks, on the 
grounds that “no boy of that age could 


possibly write an absolutely perfect pa 
per.” 
Yet Bob Stanfield was no shrinking 


bookworm. At fifteen he was enrolled at 
Ashbury College, Ottawa, and played de- 
fense on the hockey team with so much 
verve that he got on the negotiation list 
of the Ottawa Senators, then in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. Nothing came of 
it, and nowadays Stanfield is inclined to 
doubt that he ever really was scouted by 
the pros. “I was too slow for a forward 


and too light to make a really good de- 
fenseman,.” he insists 

At Ashbury, Prefect Robert Stanfield 
won the Southam Cup, the school’s 


academic 
his taste 

‘history 
meaning 


prized trophy for combined 
and athletic prowess. At home 
for history—‘“he had a real 
understanding of the 
of events unusual for his age,” his teach- 
er Mrs made him a mi- 
nority of one in boisterous political de- 
bates in a family that steadfastly 
Tory. For a couple of years he went 
through a phase of laying plans for the 
righting of all the world’s wrongs, a 
gambit that family to label 
him a parlor pink or (worse in Stanfield 
eyes) a Mackenzie King Liberal 

Late one evening, Robert Stanfield. 
age sixteen, paced the floor of the library 
of the Stanfield home in Truro, lecturing 
Kit on global affairs. In defer- 
ence to the fact that most of the family 
were in bed, he had removed his shoes 
and carried one in each hand. As his 
talk more impassioned he em- 
phasized his points by banging his shoes 
on a table with resounding crashes 
before he was finished the 
awake. That night went 
Stanfield archives as “the time 
NOISY 


sense, an 
recalls 


Peel 


Was 


caused his 


his sister 


became 


Long 
household 
down in 
Bob was 


Was 


At twenty-two 
from 


Stanfield graduated 
University with a BA 
and the Governor-General’s Gold Meda! 
for the 
Veal 


Dalhousie 


standing in his 
and Stanfield 
Europe. In 


highest academic 
That was in 1936, 


celebrated with a trip to 


Germany the Nazis were in full power 
and “Heil Hitler!” had become the stan 
dard greeting. Stanfield’s traveling com 
panions were intrigued and adopted it 
readily. He refused. “Hitler is a_ stink- 
er.” he said flatly, “and I'm not going 
to heil him.” 


Stanfield’s “abstention” 

favorable attention. There 
and mutterings in trains, hotels. 
rants. His companions 
give in. “It's only the 


good day* o1 


attracted un- 
were glares 
restau 
begged him to 
German 
hello, they argued 
Stanfield remained adamant. Finally his 


companions 


way ol 
Saying 


decided they would have to 


cut short the German tour to avoid 
trouble. Only then did Stanfield back 
down—a little. He “heiled” with his fin 


gers crossed 
Stanfield 
vard in 


graduated in law from Har 
Truro for 
His sister had married Fred 
Senator Rupert Davies. 
Ont., and had taken a sum- 
mer cottage at Pictou, forty-five miles 
Reluctantly he accepted an invita 
tion to spend a week end. Life at Pic 


1939 and returned to 
the summer 
Davies son of 
or ingston 


away 
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he always said, bored him. But this 
ie he stayed on far into the summer. 
ily when he announced his engagement 
Jovce Frazee. who was also summer- 
in Pictou, did his family understand 
it had detained him 
lovee Frazee was the daughter of a 
1couver bank official, and the grand- 
chter of Simon Holmes, one of those 
Nova Scotians who had been a Con- 
vative premier of the province. She 
rried Stanfield in 1940 they 
tled in Truro. Among their mutual 
thusiasms Was music of the topmost 
ssicism, While high on the list of their 
ovances were visitors who chattered 
ough Brahms and Beethoven. Which 
plained why many a caller on the 
fields found their home locked and 
k. while inside they listened to their 
vorite Music In peace 
Stanfield’s first job was as a staff law- 
of the Acadia Trust Company, a con- 
rn of which his father was co-founder 
\cadia Trust handles the Stanfields’ es- 
tes and many other respectable, dull 
ccounts. But it is also responsible for 
1c of the most remarkable trust funds 
ver established. In 1925 Frank Stan- 
ld Sr. and three associates each de- 
osited ten dollars, to be accumulated at 
ompound interest for three hundred 
nd thirty-five years, when, having 
welled to $4,000,000, the fund would 
xe distributed to charity. The contribu 
ors admitted that in addition to this 
oble purpose they also had in mind 
mphasizing the accumulative power of 
money and the services provided by the 
ust company.” At the beginning of 1957 
he fund had swelled to $116.58. 


Nail-hard with cheaters 


Stanfield was rejected for military 
service and was promptly mobilized 
by Stan Lee. head of the Halifax division 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the federal-government organization that 
controlled Canada’s wartime economy. 
The Stanfields moved to Halifax and 
bought a big. comfortable frame house 
in the south end of town. Until then, 
Stanfield had had little personal contact 
with the seamier side of life: but the job 
he was handed filled that deficiency 1m- 
mediately. It was, perhaps, one of the 
toughest civilian jobs in one of the tough- 
est locations: rentals administrator for 
the overflowing, brawling port of Hali- 
ax. The majority of Halifax landlords 
nd landladies were fair and honest, but 
from the minority (reputed to be as pro- 
ficient in tricking and gouging tenants 

any in the world) Stanfield learned the 
nhumanities at first hand. And the cheat- 
rs learned that the quiet administrator 
who seemed so harmless could be nail- 
hard when he had cause 

Stanfield had not long returned to his 
iW practice—now in Halifax instead of 
fruro—and still had no intention of en- 
tering politics, when the provincial elec 
tion of 1945 removed the last vestiges of 
the Conservative opposition in the legts- 
itture. With a few other young men who 
ared his opinion that there could be 
ch a thing as too many Liberals, he 


tarted the apparently hopeless task of 
suscitating the wrecked Conservative 
rovincial organization. Once more he 
bandoned his legal career almost be- 
ore it had got under way and traveled 
the province doggedly, wheedling back 
the discouraged remnants of local Con- 
ervative clubs. 

In the 1949 provincial election Stan 
field's platform was modest: “At least 
ive the Liberals a reasonably sized op 
position.” he said in effect. “The govern- 
nent will be more efficient for it.” The 
oters seemed to agree with this argu- 
ment, and elected seven Conservatives 
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In 1953, after four years in which Stan- er that year in an automobile accident results in the family home at Truro | 
field and his colleagues toured countless in Nassau. When it became ipparent that “Stan 
miles through Nova Scotia, the Conserv- One result of his bereavement was field’s miracle” had finally come to pass 
ative membership was increased to a that in last year’s election Stanfield con and the Liberal government would be 
respectable dozen men. ducted one of the most strenuous cam narrowly but definitely defeated, the 


In July 1954, Stanfield suffered the paigns any candidate ever undertook. No people of 


Truro organized torchlight 
cruelest personal blow of his life. While matter where in the 


province he spoke, parades through the street and staged a 
he was attending a political rally in Cape he insisted on driving back to Halifax victory celebration before the Stanfield 
Breton, his wife drove three of their four immediately after the meeting to break- family home. The new premier slipped 
children to a beach near Halifax. On the fast with his children: Sarah, 15 (now away as soon as he could 
way back the car skidded off the road attending Havergal College in Toronto): Tomorrow's Hallowe'en,” he explain 
and Joyce Stanfield was instantly killed Max, nine, a robust extrovert: Judith ed, “and I've promised to take the chil 
By a tragic coincidence his sister's hus- six, and Miriam, three dren around the neighborhood for the 


band, Fred Davies, had been killed earli- On election night Stanfield heard the shelling out.” 
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Why was Rab 


horses than in any other country in the 
vorld 

One evening during our January visit 
i dropped in to a pub tor a lu of 
her nd had tust taken a ip when 
the rheumatt radio spluttered into lite 
ind blared the word The prime mini 
ter has resizned 

It wa ilmost absurd in tt brevity 
bor a moment | thought it wa i pra 
tical yorke but the ime to lit 
waum Eden had been to s the Queen 
ho had accepted his resignation 

By. wl time | got back to my hotel 
th vhol Vil teen with rt 
There had been a mutinv of 
net Harold Macmillan 

{ th tened to resien if Eden con 

| prime munister Rab But 

r had told. fden that he no longer had 
the confidence of the party In fact 
timost everyone at the hotel knew every 
thin ther Vas to bb known 

Neverthele t wis perfectly true that 
Fden had been told to go Ihe only 
thing the gossips didn’t know was that 
the ultimatum came from Eden's 
tor Thus ended the political story of 


aoman who his handsome youth 
journeyed across Europe with his soft 
black hat and gave hope fo a continent 
that had been tortured by the 1914-18 
war 

As minister of League of Nations af 
fairs he was the first minister from the 
West to visit Communist Russia. Even 
Stalin, who was not noted for sentimen 


tality, was moved by that action 


But the fates grew angry with this 
handsome peddler of dreams. It may be 
that his wife resented his long absences, 
or that she had no liking for the back- 
ground of political life; it was known 
by many people that all was not well 
on the home front of the Edens 

In the Hitler war, which Eden had 
tried so hard to prevent the elder son 
of the Edens trained in Canada as an 
airman and was later killed in action 
No one has the right to look too deeply 
into other people’s hearts but it may 
be their son's death hastened the ultimate 
parting of the Edens 

There were four of us Tory MPs who 
crossed in the Queen Mary two or three 
years after the end of the Hitler war 
Eden and his wife were on board, and 
ifter dinner we would join them at their 
table and persuade Anthony to talk about 
his adventures behind the scenes with 
Mussolini, Stalin and Hitles 

All politicians like to talk shop and 
we tound these chats both entertaining 
and enlightening. But his beautiful wife 
did not share our enthusiasm 

Eventually the marriage was dissolved 
Some vears passed and then, as you 
know, Eden married Sir Winston Church 
il’s miece. Politics was in her blood 

One of the most warming things in 
Eden's life was the affection felt for him 
by Winston Churchill. The old warrior 
was determined that when the time came 
to step down from the Tory throne his 
successor would be Eden. The succession 
was as automatic as royalty. 


Butler passed by? Had he lost his zest for debate? 


It is an odd quirk of the British poli- 
tical system that when a prime minister 
resigns there are only two people who 
have any traditional part to play. The 
outgoing premier journeys to Bucking- 
ham Palace and asks the sovereign to 
accept his resignation. The sovereign ex- 
presses appropriate regrets and asks if 
he can suggest a successor The ex- 
prime minister, as he then is, advises 
the sovereign to send for Mr. So-and- 
so, and departs. Needless to say, Mr. 
So-and-so is not far away. 

he sovereign greets the newcomer 
and asks him if he can form a govern- 
ment. The answer is in the affirmative 
and Mr. So-and-so leaves the palace as 
prime minister. He still has to secure 
the approval of his party but what can 
the party do when he is already the 
sovereign’s chief minister? 


In search of a prime minister 


But when Eden accepted the ultima- 
tum of the doctors and went to the pal- 
ace to hand in the seals of office, both 
he and the Queen were in a difficult situ- 
ation. The succession was by no means 
clearly established. There were two pre- 
tenders to the political throne—Rab But- 
ler and Harold Macmillan 

Faced with this dilemma, Her Majes- 
ty did a very wise thing. She summoned 
Sir Winston Churchill to the palace. 
Needless to say, I have not the slightest 
knowledge of what was said in that 
secret talk, yet it seems probable one 


simple and human factor was raised 

Butler was a widower. How could he 
undertake the endless hospitality of No. 
10 Downing Street without a consort? 
Perhaps it went further. We all had no- 
ticed that from the time of his wife's 
death Rab Butler seemed to have lost 
that zest for debate that had made him 
for a time the most formidable figure in 
the party next to Churchill. 

Thus the mantle fell upon Macmillan, 
sometimes known in the smoking room 
as Mack the Knife, after the character in 
the Threepenny Opera. Macmillan was 
not taken by surprise. As chancellor of 
the exchequer he had occupied No. 11 
Downing Street for some time, and I 
have no doubt that he often looked at 
the house next door and felt that it 
would be no trouble to move his furni 
ture 

I need not bore you with what are 
known as vital statistics and at any rate 
you all know that Mack the Knife was 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Devonshire 
at Ottawa’s Rideau Hall and, in the great 
tradition of ADCs, he married the boss’s 
daughter. He was Mr. Harold Macmil- 
lan while his wife was Lady Dorothy 
Macmillan. It is so to this day 

My first meeting with him may lack 
novelty to Maclean’s readers but not un- 
naturally his rise to the premiership has 
recalled the past. In 1918 I was in- 
valided from France and by a lucky 
ticket was delivered to the stately home 
of Earl Bathurst in Belgrave Square, 
which had been taken over as an offi- 
cers’ hospital. About midnight I was 
carried to bed in a big dark room where 
one could sense that there were a num- 
ber of others. 

At about two a.m. a drawling voice 
said, “Have you any ideas on parliament- 
ary reform?” 
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It was an extraordinary, Lord Dun- 
eary voice a drawiing, weary and 
ther superior voice. As it seemed that 
was addressing me, I said that I had 
ideas on the subject. Had he? 
The only bloke,” said the voice, “who 
a workable plan for parliamentary 
form was Guy Fawkes.” 
My fellow patient was Harold Mac- 
an who had been terribly wounded 
ting with the Grenadier Guards. It 
the beginning of a friendship that 


never faltered in the twenty-two 
rs that I have served with him in 
rliament 


in spite of his having been a rebel 
the days of Baldwin, we all realized 
Macmillan was obviously a man 
the future. 
When in 1951 the socialist government 
ent down to defeat after six years in 
tice, Macmillan expected and deserved 
ch office in the new Conservative gov- 
nment. Therefore it was something of 
shock when he found that he was to 
cceed Aneurin Bevan as_ the 
\inister of housing. Bevan had always 
naintained a target of building three 
indred thousand houses a year, but had 


mere 


ever attained it. 

Mack the Knife moved in to the min- 
stry and summoned his undersecretary 
for a talk. 

It seems that our target is three hun- 
dred thousand houses,” he drawled 

“That's right.” said his junior. 

“Well.” said Mack, “what do you say 
if we build three hundred thousand 
houses?” 

‘A good idea,” said the undersecretary. 

Whereupon they did that very thing. 
In a subsequent debate Mr. Bevan de- 
clared that any fool could build that 
many houses. 

know one fool who didn't,” said 
Macmillan blandly. 

As always he hung on his office wall 
a picture of the little Scottish cottage 
occupied by his crofter great-grand- 
father. The crofter had never risen 
higher than being an agricultural laborer, 
yet he bred sons who were to establish 
a publishing house that became one of 
the most successful in the world 

‘That's the trouble with Harold,” said 
one of his friends. “You never can tell 
whether he is going to brandish the Duke 
of Devonshire or his crofter ancestor at 
you.” 

When Eden became prime minister, 
Macmillan was given the high office of 
the chancellor of the exchequer. Yet in 
his budget last spring he gave the non- 
conformist conscience a cruel shock. 

Knowing that the British are incorrig- 
ible gamblers he produced his plan tor 
Premium Bonds. Like a bookmaker on 
the course. he shouted the odds: “Here ts 
a flutter where you cannot lose and you 
might win.” 

This was his plan. The punter, or the 
sucker if you like, could for one pound 
each buy any number of Premium Bonds. 
At the end of six months or some such 
period there would be a draw. If the 
number of his bond turned up he would 
et_a thousand pounds, which would be 
untaxed 

lo make the offer still more attractive, 
the investor could always get his money 
back after a stated interval 

Only Mack the Knife 
thought of that. 

In the meantime the chancellor has 
had the use of the money without paying 
interest on it. The socialists were shocked 
and said that it was debauching the peo- 
ple. But the public went for it. 

In the same budget debate I made a 
speech, urging Macmillan to do away 
with, or reduce, the entertainment tax 
which is crushing the living theatre al- 
most out of existence. With the greatest 


could have 
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courtesy he replied, “I know the keen 
interest of my honorable friend in the 
theatre. Unhappily, I cannot ease the 
burden this time, but next year I promise 
that I shall make concessions that will 
help the theatre to survive.” 

But alas! he is no longer the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. Nevertheless, I 
shall urge it on him even though he is 
now prime minister. 


What is the future of Sir Anthony Eden? 
As a retiring prime minister he was 
automatically entitled to an earldom and 


could, therefore, have played a part in 
the House of Lords debates, as Earl 
Attlee does. But Eden declined the title 
and subsequently resigned his seat in 
parliament. Perhaps he will work on his 
memoirs, although he does not take 
naturally to the pen 

It might be that he will become gov- 
ernor-general of New Zealand and en 
joy the double warmth of the people 
and the sun. Or even Canada may take 
him to its heart as it did his son. 

Let this then be Eden’s political epi 
taph. Never in his long, long years of 


office did he do a mean or petty thing. 
Never did he shirk the challenge of 
events even when his tortured body was 
racked with pain. 

When he intervened in Suez he knew 
that there would be a storm, but he was 
determined to shock America into a state 
of realism and to force the United Na- 
tions to use its power instead of dither- 
ing in the moonlight. 

He was a man of clean heart who 
gave dignity and purpose to an era that 
has almost forgotten that 
existed. 
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From the moment you step 
aboard a giant B.O.A.C. Strato- 
cruiser or a new DC-7C, whether 
you travel First Class or Tourist, 
a special welcome awaits you. 
Trained in the British tradition 
of gracious hospitality, an exper- 
ienced cabin staff will anticipate 


See Your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office or British Overseas Airways Corporatio 
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Happy Holidays Start Here! 


your every wish. You'll relax 
luxuriously in an atmosphere of 
quiet efficiency which, for the 
past thirty-seven years, has made 
B.O.A.C. service famous all over 
the world. 

Pioneer of trans-Atlantic air 
travel, B.O.A.C. was the first 


VANCOUVER 


airline to 


operate a_ two-way, 
year-round service across the 
North Atlantic. Today, whether 
you wish to holiday in Europe, 
among the sun-drenched islands 
of the Caribbean, or elsewhere, 
you'll find it costs no more te fly 
the finest. 


Pott ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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IDEAS 


FROM SEA TO SEA 


No other nation in history has depended for its very 
existence on strong lines of communication as has 
Canada. No nation has been better served by them. 


[wo railways, an air line, a pipe line, a highway, 
two telegraph systems and a waterway reaching from 
the Lakehead to the sea knit Canada together as a 
single unit. Communications are the basis on which 
Canadians have built their great commercial and 
industrial development. 


But the communication of ideas is as vital to na- 
tional growth as is the movement of goods and pro- 
vision of services. That is the job being done by 
Canadian magazines and business papers. They serve 
all groups and areas in the country. The Massey 
Commission cailed them “our closest approximation 
to a national literature.” In a young and widespread 
country like Canada you could not develop com- 
merce or culture without national periodicals. They, 


too, are essential threads in the fabric of our national 
life. 


As publisher of three magazines, four business 
newspapers and 31 other business publications, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company is a part of 
this important group. 


Through their news columns, Maclean-Hunter 
editors give national significance to many events that 
would otherwise receive only regional attention. 
They put national events in perspective that gives 
them new meaning to people of all regions. They 
comment vigorously on national issues, from a Cana- 
dian point of view. 


All Maclean-Hunter editors are dedicated to the 
principles of accuracy, honesty and fairness. To- 
gether they provide unbiased news and sound opinian 
to more than 3,000,000 readers. We're glad that you 
are one of them. 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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Continued from page 13 


I’m sick of being a good listener 


oday we're turning conversation 


e holds her head back angrily, glares 
ely out the window. If / look out the 
iow she whips me back to attention 
jemanding angrily, “Well, doesn’t it? 
heaven's sake, it’s just like a sieve. 
wouldn't expect sand to stay in a tea 
iner would you?” 
wouldn't, but after half an hour of 
I'm ready to tell her that I would. I 
sullen, but I can’t figure out how to 
ike a stand, until I finally just say 

mething like, “Speaking of sieves, I 

sught some cement today.” 

She nods bleakly and goes on. “It’s just 

e same as leaving a dishpan sitting 

ound without emptying it.” 

It cost me twice as much as some I 
ought a month ago.” 

Imagine what your body would be 
ike!” she snaps. 

It's the last time I ever buy cement 
from that store,” I snarl. 

I don’t blame the woman. | blame the 
habit of following a course of conduct 
blindly. Few things done mechanically 
ever do anybody any good, and listening 
is one of them. 


“They'll all go to Torment” 


I've found, too, that being a good lis- 
tener often means shirking my responsi- 
bility as an intelligent human being. Re- 
maining silent is a form of assent, and 
some of the things I’ve assented to in this 
way make me about as responsible as a 
budgie. Last summer I listened for three 
quarters of an hour to a_ pink-faced, 
cheerfully religious painter who had been 
sent by the apartment superintendent to 
touch up my clothes closet. As he paint- 
ed he unloaded on me some of the 
strange things he'd been reading lately, 
while I sat with my hands poised over 
my typewriter, not quite able to break 
ny old habit of listening politely. 

“Read the other day that the stuff 
they put in our drinking water is the 
same stuff we poison rats with,” he'd say. 
Just like somebody once said—I think 
it was Mackenzie King—there are more 
things on earth than you ever dreamt of, 
I just hope the wrong people 
don't get hold of a couple of sacks. Not 
that it will do them any good”—he look- 
ed down at me from a ladder, beaming 
happily—“they Il all go to the Torment.” 

Going to the Torment, he explained, 
was the reason he wouldn't chisel his 
customers. He gave me the impression 


Horace. 


that it was the only reason 

I've found that I don't even hear so 
well when I'm being a good listener. In- 
stead of exploring the topic I find I'm 
exploring the speaker's face, wondering 
how lips work, whether he'll stop soon 
and whether I mailed my last car pay- 
nent, and completely losing the thread 
of the conversation. Once I said absently, 
Well, I guess you'd be better off in the 
long run,” when somebody had just told 
me, after a long preamble, that his house 
had slipped into the lake with his wite 
in it 


On the other hand, the best listeners 
are often women who never stop talk- 
ing. A friend and his wife dropped in one 
evening. Thirty seconds after they were 
inside the door his wife and mine were 
talking steadily, both at the same time, 
gasping and finishing sentences picka- 


into smog”’ 


back, while my friend and I sank onto 
our spines and listened, looking at them 
through the bottom of our glasses 

When they were gone, I stumbled 
around, yawning and making a sandwich 
and asked, “What was that about Marge’s 
aunt taking ballet lessons?” 

“Her aunt?” my wife said. “Her aunt 
is eighty-one.” 

“I heard her say something—” 

“She was talking about Mary taking 
ballet lessons. Don’t you listen to any- 
thing? She said her aunt went to England. 
But that was half an hour before we start- 
ed talking about ballet.” 

In other words, she wasn’t just listen- 
ing to the conversation; she was taking 
part in it, which is the one way to get 
anything out of it. The secret of concen- 
tration is that the object of your atten- 
tion must constantly change. It’s like 
shifting your gaze out the side window 
of the car at night to get the highway 
back into focus. You have to shift your 
attention from listening to talking to keep 
a conversation into focus 

Any time a person gets so engrossed 
in a conversation that he stays too late, 
it’s not because he’s listening: it’s because 
he’s talking. Listening, in fact, will soon 
be out of date, and I don’t mean the way 
crochet work is out of date: | mean the 
way the buffalo is out of date. We live in 
a radically changed world, and what was 
good manners fifty years ago is foolhardi- 
ness today. Courtesy is not made up of 
a lot of arbitrary rules: it has its roots in 
human needs, such as the need, in past 
ages, to keep your sword hand high to 
show your friendship. which led to the 
salute and the handshake. The need to- 
day is not to encourage communication, 
but to escape from it 

Being a good listener hasn't done a 
thing for me, except cost me the knack 
of getting people to listen to me. A few 
days ago I had lunch with a publicity 
woman who said she wanted to get some 
advice on how to get started writing. She 
talked briskly through her soup, hot rolls, 
salad, steak and dessert, lighted a cigar- 
ette and said, “Mmm,” to keep me from 
talking till she got her first drag, then she 
snapped shut her cigarette case and went 
on through two coffees saying that she 
didn’t intend to write boy-meets-girl trash, 
magazine articles, humor or junk like 
mine 

When I finaily said, “Well, what I'd 
she looked at her watch 
and said she'd have to go 


suggest 


Social changes have opened up six-lane 
throughways for fast talkers, and more 
and more frequently I find myself with 
someone who gets behind the wheel of 
conversation and just gives it the scat 
gear, laughing and power-steering past 
my efforts to cut in. Soon the authorities 
on etiquette are going to have to provide 
the good listener with emergency turn- 
offs 

People have more time to talk today 
than at any time in history. Longer lunch 
hours, shorter work weeks, centralized 
living, relaxed office discipline and the 
general letdown of social barriers — all 
these things are turning conversation in- 
to smog. Even earlier retirement lends a 
hand: it frees people to talk long after 
they've dropped the habit of wondering 
whether anyone is listening to them. The 
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Does “Doing-it-Yourself” 


give you 


Monday 
morning 
lameness? 


Here’s relief—fast! A weekend’s 

-abinetwork can do wonders for 
your house—and bring you the 
agony of stiff, aching muscles. 
But you can get relief in a hurry 
by rubbing on Absorbine Jr. 


Trainers of top athletes have 
depended on Absorbine Jr. for 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


over 60 years to give safe, fast, 
long-lasting relief from pain at 
the point of application. 


So soothing and effective is 
this famous treatment, you'll 
say it’s “like a heat lamp in a 
bottle.”’ Get Absorbine Jr. to- 
day —wherever drugs are sold. 
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OO™ rsa iS a retired mar 
t on a bencl Sarasota, | 
What could be oO interesting than 
n ticht or 
I t I started ymmiett 
! Now lsom 
i hties, oO Did you ord 
ool W itner If nobod Via Pass 
{ t ower fil { mil nal 
yO it fo ne 
om talkin until h thought o ome 
thin to ty 
At home. TV h iplified conversa 
tion kids new t vant 
ind a new lingo to descr hem with 
Conversation at my pper tab nost 
any evening goes something tike this 


Jane: I'm going to try that Revlon 


thre 


ee-layer Madness that penetrates deep 


deep to where loveliness begins 

My wite: Why don't you start combing 
your hair first? 

Mary: I wish you'd let me do my hair 
like Barbara Britton 

Jane: | combed my hair last Thursday 

My wife: You're not old enough for 
tlossy hair-set and Glamor Shell Lacquer 

Mary I'LL NEVER BE OLD 
ENOUGH FOR ANYTHING 


It doesn't go as it’s written: it goes in 


relays. One starts to talk just before the 
other has stopped, and sometimes while 
tt oing on Gramps is veiling that 
its too bad but he’s going to have to 


poison Lassie. Trying to get a word into 
i conversation like this is like trying to 


make rain fall up. The minute I manage 


argument continued from page 2 


From Ma ind Fichte esen 
i th lealist pt and 
Cie Man nationalism, the volution into 


Mussolini and Hitler proceeded step by 


tep in a i wise now to peo 
mle ought to have tore The if 
nherent jo in th philosopl na 
ism) ind OVIc 
ital who h oppre 
i teel an pulse to come oppressor 
orce Opposed to them, th ill procee 
neipation to conquest 
(sermal nd It the VAVE 
isn 1 stead istward 
vith ‘ of Christian pop 
nst | kish fomination 
R ni Bulgaria 
\ During the 
Wal inti-Turkish nationalism 
spread to Arab countries With amazin 
lack of wisdom. Britain and France took 
dvantage ot Oo i of the Turks to 
establish their own domination rathe 
than to secure the treedom of the Arabs 
The intoxication of victor led, during 
the ears 1919-20. to colossal follies in 
Europe. Asta and Africa: and tor these 
tollies Britain and France a till payin 
1 heavy price. Britain appeared, for a 
time, to have adopted a wiser polic but 
all the good effect has been undone by 
the recent attack upon Eeypt. The Mid 


die East, having had experience of Anglo 
French imperialism but not of that of 


the USSR is more afraid of the West 


le 
and less afraid 


of Russia than a rational 
computation of risks would warrant 
The Middle East ts entirely justified in 


resisting imperialism whether Western or 


Communist, but no nation ts justified in 
inflicting wanton damage upon the world 
at large in the supposed pursuit of purely 
national imterests The Suez Canal and 
the oil of the Middle East are important 


not only to the countries in whose ter 
ritory they are, but to the world at large 
ind, in a sanely controlled world. there 


would be some system by which a nation 


could be compelled to take account of 
the interests of mankind in general At 
present, the beginnings of such a system 
exist in the United Nations, but as vet 
these beginnings are faint and hesitant 
Moreover, no one ts clear as to the de 
limitation between national inter- 
national rights 

Discussions about the canal have been 
conducted mainly in national terms: the 
rights of Egypt on the one side. and the 
interests of Western nations on the other 
A discussion conducted in these terms 


48 


can onty be decided by force since there 
is nO overriding principle by which a dis 
interested judge could reach a decision 
It is, however, not very difficult to set 
forth a general principle according to 
which such questions ought to be decid 


ed. When Egypt claims ownership of the 


t} 


canal, this is not in itself something to 
which the rest of the world has anv nvht 
to object: but the rest of the world has 
a right to insist that the canal will be 
kept in good ir and will be open 
on payment of reasonable dues to the 


ships of all countries without exception 
Such restrictions upon the rights of own 
ers are a Commonplace in municipal law 

I once owned a freehold house in Lon 
don and found, to my surprise. that I 
had not the right to pull it down. since 
this would endanger the neighboring 
houses on either side. This is only one 
of innumerable restrictions upon what 


people may do with their own property 
As the world grows more crowded and 
more unified technically, it becomes in 


creasingly necessary to place analogou 
limitations upon what a nation may do 
with national property. The principle of 
nationality must be interpreted so as to 
allow such restrictions just is the 
principle of imdividual liberty is inter 
preted so as to allow restrictions upon the 
use Of private property within a country 

Such principles may seem to be mere 
commonplaces, but in the existing world 
they are very difficult to apply in prac 
tice. Every kind of control over a na- 
tion from without is resented as a form 
of imperialism, and not wholly without 
justice There are two great blocs: the 
Eastern and the Western. The Eastern 
bloc exercises a brutal tyranny over na 
tions that hate it. The Western bloc did 
likewise as long as it could Recent ex 
perience has convinced the Middle East 
that the Western bloc would be as bad 
as ut sed to be if it still possessed its 
former power. in spite of all the praise 
worthy efforts of the United Nations 


there cannot be any truly impartial in 
ternational authority while the two great 
power blocs remain hostile to each other 
Every interference with national indepen- 
dence appears either as an interference 
by the West or as an interference by the 
East, but never as an interference in the 
interests of mankind as a whole. It is 
this state of affairs that makes the prob- 
lems of the Middle East so intractable 

These problems are at the moment in 
the foreground, but there are others like 
them in other parts of the world. And 


to sav. “Do vou know, I read today that 
they can actually weigh the world.” both 
kids ask if they may be excused 

An even worse influence of TV ts that 


it’s stimulating more and more people to 


trv to be entertaining when they talk 
Everybody on TV is witty or downright 
funny. or is trving to be, and people are 
unconsciously imitating them until the 


good listener is groggy. It's becoming one 


t aspects of the voice-ear 


of the wors re 
lationship. Conversation doesn’t need to 
be enlightening any more, but it must be 
amusing. To me it’s like a whole bookful 
of cartoons: it defeats its own purpose 
and makes me vaguely desperate 

We're listening to more guff in a day 
than our ancestors heard in a year. We're 
already listening without flinching to TV 


commercials that. fifty years ago, would 


be an impartial international authority while two great 


the number of such problems is sure to 
Increase as a result of technical develop 
ments. For example. has the United 
States the right to cause radioactive rain 
to fall on Japan? According to the exist- 
ing principles of international law, the 
answer ts in the affirmative: but according 
to any principle of elementary justice 
the answer would be in the negative 
What is most immediately necessary is 
to dissociate internationalism from im 
perialism. It is almost inevitable that any 
decision of a vexed question will affect, 
favorably or adversely, the interests of at 
least one of the two blocs. It is to be 
expected that whatever is favorable to 
the one will be opposed by the other; 
and whatever is unfavorable to the one 
will be st pported by the other This is 
sheer lunacy. and makes any considera- 
tion of the general interest very difficult 


Let us consider what would be done 


Motion notion 
The expression, RUSH HOUR, 
Is poorly put 
Since | wait five minutes 


lo drive a foot 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


in regard to Middle Eastern problems if 


matters were decided with a view to in- 


creasing human welfare I think we 
should allow Egypt to have “ownership” 
of the canal, since it seems to give pleas 
ure to the Egyptians: but as to manage- 


ment. there would have to be an inter- 
national authority with a right to see 
that the canal was kept in good repair. to 
fix dues, and to see to it that all ships 
fulfilling the regulations laid down by the 
International authority were allowed to 
pass through the canal. As regards the oil 
of Middle Eastern countries. [| hardly 
think that one should go so far as to in- 
sist upon their allowing it to be exploited 
and exported, but I do think that an inter- 
national authority should have a right to 
insist upon the observance of any long- 
term contract and upon the maintenance 
of pipelines. | cannot think that national 
rights should permit sudden, grave dam- 
age to the economy of large regions in 
time of peace 

But, allowing such decisions to be just. 
what authority is to arrive at them and 
how are they to be enforced? In the 


have had our ancestors looking a: 
the room to make sure whether they 
really hearing right or had only lost 
minds. We're becoming conditione 
listen to anything. Only a few h 
motorists honk their horns in drive 
when the advertisements for popcor: 
on almost as long as the feature 

The gift of communication ts like 
ing: it has to be taken seriously or 
lose it. We're going to have to alter 
tom until it's no more rude to stop peoy 
talking than to stop someone drivin 
the wrong side of the highway. Perhap 
we Start now well be able to prey 
intelligent communication from going 
way of strolling. reading. singing arour 
the piano, making fudge, giving speeche 
without notes and writing letters wo 


publishing. 


power blocs are hostile”’ 


present world situation, there is no way 
of inducing Egypt to pay attention to the 
legitimate interests of Western nations 
since any threat of coercion would mere 
ly drive the whole Arab world into the 
arms of Russia. Nor, to take an opposite 
example. is there any way of compellin 
ithe Western world to admit China into 
the United Nations or to agree to a solu 
tion of the problem of Formosa 

I do not think that any quick or sud 
den solution of such difficulties is pos 
sible. I think one must hope that through 
the action of the United Nations the 
opinion of uncommitted countries will 
gradually acquire increasing moral pres- 
tige until it becomes very difficult to re- 
sist solutions which to them appear reas 
onable. I do not think it can be said 
that this is an irrational hope. Britain 
and France were stopped dead by a deci 
sion of the United Nations. Russia in 
Hungary, it is true, defied the United 
Nations, but at a great cost: not only 
was communism in the West greatly 
weakened, but the uncommitted nations 
of Asia became far more aware of Rus 
sian imperialism than they had been. 1 
cannot but think that, on reflection. the 
Soviet government will feel that its ruth 
less oppression of the Hungarian people 
has not furthered Russian interests. If 
SO, It Is at least possible that. on the next 
occasion, the Soviet government will 
prove more conciliatory. It is, I think 
in only some such way, and by the grad 
ually increasing influence of uncommitted 
nations, that rational limits will come 
to be placed upon national independence 

Both blocs appear to have realized that 
they cannot achieve their aims by wat 
It remains to make them realize that. in 
sotar as disinterested outsiders conside! 
their aims to be bad. they cannot realize 
those aims without war except at a cost 
of general obloquy which is so heavy as 
to be not worth paying 

This process, | repeat, will be gradua 
and not very rapid. But a beginning has 
been made in the matter of the Sue: 
Canal, and it is to be hoped that, if sens 
ible principles prevail there, they will be 
applied to other narrow waterways and 
ultimately to all matters in which the 
interests of the world may rightly over 
ride what are thought to be the interests 
of a single nation. In a technically uni 
fied economy, unrestricted nationalism is 
dangerously intolerable. It is only by 
the growth of an international authorits 
commanding respect that the problems ot 
the modern world can be solved. 
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Bay, then hike across the frozen 
o the island where he'd cut ice until 
lock at night and pile it in the ice 
es over there for summer use. Then 
valk home, getting there about eight 
eat his supper and then go to the 
and hitch up his horse to a snow- 
er and clean off the rinks on the 
Ketchum grounds. He got a dollar 

ht for keeping the ice clear. 
somehow, though, we always seemed 
at well, and I guess this was a tribute 
ny mother. Her name was Elizabeth 
ick When she came from Ireland, and 
e was working as a maid when dad 
et her and married her in 1894. She 
{ two Christmases ago when she was 
izhty-two, a wonderful soft-spoken lady 
ound whom the whole family revolved 
long as she lived. She had a big wood 
tove in the kitchen on which she worked 
ure magic. She used to send my sisters 
Nora and Kay, who are twins, to a 
utcher shop on Yonge Street run by a 
nan named Mr. Meech. It was one of 
those quaint little long-and-narrow stores 
with sawdust scattered on the floor, and 
big sides of beef and pork suspended 
from heavy hooks down one wall. Mr. 
Meech used to save ends of meat that he 


\ 


didn’t sell for the Conacher family and 


he'd give them to us free, loading them 
into a big wicker basket for Nora and 
Kay. He'd give the girls each a slice of 
bologna to eat while they were waiting, 
and often he'd drop a lovely piece of veal 
into the basket too. Mother would fry up 
the meat ends and if you were lucky you 
got a good piece. She'd make wonderful 
stews, too, that would sit on the stove 
boiling gently all day and fill the house 
with a delicious warm smell. 

Ill never forget Christmas those 
days. We always got Christmas hampers 
from the Star Santa Claus Fund through 
our church, the Church of the Redeemer, 
a grey pile of stone that still stands at the 
corner of Bloor Street and Avenue Road 
The deaconess there, Miss Aston, made 
the application to the Star for hampers 
for the Conachers. Each hamper con- 
tained a pair of stockings, a toque, a 
weater, a pair of mitts, an apple, an 
orange and a little bag of candy 

1 vividly remember one Christmas 
norning when I'd be eleven or twelve, 
charging through the snow to a ravine 
behind our street. I was wearing my new 
togue, and sweater and mitts, and when 
| got to the crest of the ravine I could 
ee the kids below. Almost right down 
to the last one of them, they were wear- 
ng the same red toques and the same 
rey sweaters and the same blue woolen 
A lot of people 
on our street knew about those hampers 

Rich people used to take clothes to the 
hurch and Miss Aston, the deaconess, 

ould distribute them at various times 


nitts that | was wearing. 


rough the year. She'd solemnly draw 
de Nora or Kay and say softly, “After 
nday school today I want to see you.” 
When they went to her she'd let them 
on clothes to find those that fitted and 
n she'd tell them to send Roy and Bert 
see her. She'd find pants end shirts 
or them. Miss Aston did this for other 
milies in the neighborhood, too, bu 
e always did it privately and, that way, 
obody knew for sure if you were wear- 
some rich kid’s hand-me-downs 
We rarely went to the movies, even 
Ough it cost only a nickel on Saturday 
Iternoons to see Mary Pickford in Little 
\nnie Rooney at the Regent or Tom Mix 
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and his wonder horse Tony in The Best 
Bad Man at the Pantages (next week, the 
world’s greatest love story, East Lynne. 
with Alma Rubens and Edmund Lowe) 
We rarely went because we just didn’t 
have the nickel. You could get a loaf of 


Star Fund 


> trom the 


bread for four cents in the early Twenties 
and the nickels around our house went 
for that. Sirloin steak was twenty cents 
a pound, and round steak fifteen, but that 
Was too expensive. We got our meat from 
Mr. Meech, the butcher, and when we 


had money to spend we got a fine piece 
of stewing beef for a nickel a pound 

One time mother sent me to Mr 
Meech’s with a nickel for stewing beet 
and somehow along the way I lost the 
money. The nickels in those days were 
tiny little round pieces of silver, smaller 
than a penny is today—and the pennies, 
now that I think of it, were big coppers, 
Anyway, I lost the 
nickel and when Mr. Meech handed me 
the meat and I couldn't find the nickel, 
I started to cry 

“That's all right, Charlie.” Mr. Meech 


larger than a quarter 


ment age. 


Enjoying your retirement depends on maintaining 
the standard of living you have established over the 
years. The Mutual Life of Canada’s SECURITY 
PLAN will assure you an adequate income when 
your working days are over. Meanwhile, it protects 
your family should you die before reaching retire- 


Even if the day you plan to retire still seems a 
long way off, it will pay you to make provision for 
it now. The younger you are when you take out the 
policy, the lower the premiums will be and the higher 
the dividends that will accumulate for you. 


The Mutual Life of Canada representative in 
your community is a man whose advice in protect- 


Here’s how you can look forward to it: 


HAVE YOU PLANNED 


ing your future is as valuable as your dector’s in 
protecting your health. Don’t delay — ask him for 
further details on the Security Plan. 


The Mutual Life of Canada has been providing insurance 
protection for Canadians since 1869 


inomany Cases serv- 


ing several generations of the same family. It operates 


exclusively in Canada and was the first company organized 


on the “mutual” principle, 
its policies are the only shareholders 


The Mutual Life's 87 
is unexcelled. For the fourth consecutive year the scale of 
dividends to policyholders has been increased. 


“he LIFE 


Established 1869 


which means that the holders of 


vear record of dividend payments 


CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO. ONTARIO 
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You 
also serve 


Always, somewhere, human 
suffering will be eased, hope 
will be restored, and hearts 
and homes made happier be- 


cause you had compassion. 


GIVE 


"The Work of Mercy Never Ends" 


ATTENTION! 


Church Groups 
Service Clubs 
Charity Organizations 


Is your group looking for a new 
method of raising additional funds for 
your club treasury? A project that's 
dignified, pleasant and allows you to 
give full dollar value for every dollar 
collected. 


if you are, then your club is cordially 
invited to join our Organization Plan. 
A plan that pays generous commis- 
sions and alleviates the embarrass- 
ment of seeking donations. 


We will show you how easy it is to 
service subscriptions to Maclean's, 
Chatelaine and Canadian Homes & 
Gardens, and how you can earn funds 
for your treasury. 


Write for full details of 
this Special Plan today! 


J. B. McNeil 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
Agency Sales Branch 
481 University Ave., 

Teronto 2, Canada 


said, handing me a wiener that I always 
used to pretend was a big cigar, “we'll 


just let on that you already gave it to 
me.” 

When I think of the struggle the people 
had in our neighborhood to make ends 
meet, I wonder that more of us didn’t go 
wrong. A few of the families did. I 
mentioned earlier that we lived a block 
from Mickey MacDonald, whose police 
record is as long as your arm. I don't 
remember Mickey, but my brothers Roy 
and Bert played with Mickey’s younger 
brother Alex when they were kids. They 
often tried to get Alex to play shinny on 
the streets with them but he was never 
interested. Later on Alex picked up a 
police record of his own 

One summer afternoon my young sister 
Nora was sitting on our front veranda 
when a young fellow who used to play 
with Bert and Roy came by, looking 
solemn and concerned 

“Hey, Nora,” he said, “you got a min- 
ute?” 

Sure,” said Nora, “what do you 
want?” 

“Well, I've got a problem.” 

“Do you want to sit down?” she asked 

The boy sat down beside her on the 
veranda 

“Alex MacDonald’s just got a letter 
from his brother Mickey who's in the 
pen at Kingston,” the boy said. “It’s the 
whole outline of a job he wants Alex 
to pull. Alex says it can’t miss. He says 
he wants me to go with him on it. We 
could sure use the money at our house.” 

Nora talked to him for quite a spell 
She said that stealing was no good, no 
matter how much you needed money. She 
called Roy and Bert. She said this kid 
ought to play with them. They dug up 
another hockey stick and the three of 
them went out on the street with a 
sponge ball and hockey sticks and start- 
ed playing shinny 

And i think that this is most of the 
answer to why more of us didn’t go 
wrong—-sports. The Conacher clan play- 
ed games from morning till night, sum 
mer and winter A good deal of the 
credit for this goes back to two men, 
William F. Kirk, who was the princti- 
pal of Jesse Ketchum school, and that 
man I mentioned back in the first para- 
graph of this story, the merchant prince 
C. L. Burton 

Mr. Kirk had a wonderful idea. He in- 
sisted that every kid who went to his 
school had to play something, had to 
participate in an organized sport. He's 
retired now, living over on St. Clair Ave 
East. In 1903 he was appointed to the 
staff of the Mimico Industrial School, a 
reform school to which two hundred boys 
had been committed by magistrates. It 
was his idea that the boys didn’t know 
how to play. As soon as they got away 
from the organized discipline of the 
school they'd sit around in silent groups 
These groups depended on some natural 
leader for their conduct. If a show-off 
had the most forceful personality, then 
the whole group became wild and unruly 
during the recreation periods. So it oc- 
curred to him that organized games 
would be a good idea. He started them 
playing outdoor basketball and baseball 
and soccer, and got them playing to- 
gether 

Between 1910 and 1930 while Mr. Kirk 
was at Jesse Ketchum, Toronto’s popula- 
tion doubled to more than 600,000 and 
in this broad expansion the era of a boy 
with a lot of chores to perform was pass- 
ing, and youngsters were finding more 
and more time on their hands. According 
lv, Mr. Kirk instituted at Jesse Ketchum 
the same theory he'd held at the reform 
school. He gave the kids something to do 
with their spare hours. He figured that if 
they participated in games they'd learn 


to love them and they'd stay out of 
trouble. 

The Conachers got so involved in 
games that we had no time to think 
about, say, sticking up a bank. In the 
winter we'd come home from school, put 
on our skates and rush back to the rink 
until suppertime. We wouldn't even take 
our skates off while we ate. We'd tramp 
into the kitchen through the back door, 
sit down and eat, and tramp back to the 
rink until they turned the lights off at 
nine o'clock. Roy and Bert got so involv- 
ed in sports that they say now they never 
even thought about girls until they were 
close to twenty. That's carrying the thing 
too far, but you can see how engrossed 
we must have been 

C. L. Burton’s contribution to the kids 
in our neighborhood was along lines 
similar to those of our school principal 
Without those two men I doubt that I'd 
ever have become a hockey player. In 
1919 Mr. Burton and a man named 
Charlie McCool, who is now a lawyer in 
Saskatoon, formed a club on Belmont 
Street for boys. McCool had heard about 
eleven boys who'd been arrested for 
breaking windows, and he asked Mr. Bur- 
ton for money to provide a headquarters 
for the club he had in mind. Mr. Burton 
knew of a vacant four-car garage on Bel- 
mont Street, which he rented, and by this 
time there were forty or fifty boys clam- 
oring to join the original eleven. I re- 
member that I joined the Belmont A.¢ 
because I'd heard they were going to have 
a hockey team. I wanted to play on the 
Jesse Ketchum school team but | couldn't 
skate well enough and, as I've said, they 
stuck me in goal any time I played in 
Mr. Kirk’s participation program. I was 
ten then, and in the next two years be- 
tween the Belmont A.C. and the Jesse 
Ketchum rink I got to be a passable 
skater 


Dad’s socks made skates fit 


Girls took part in sports at Jesse Ket- 
chum, too. One winter the twins, Kay and 
Nora, qualified to represent our school 
against other city schools in a big car- 
nival at Moss Park. But, in winning at 
Jesse, Nora broke one of her skates, and 
we didn’t have the money to buy her a 
pair for the field day. 

So she borrowed skates from her oldest 
sister, Dolly, who wore size eight. Nora 
was about thirteen then and wore size 
four. To fill the gap, she wore a pair of 
dancing slippers over her stockings, and 
then pulled a pair of dad’s heavy wool 
work-socks over them. 

The girls had to circle the hockey cush- 
ion three times in their race, and Nora 
won her heat in Dolly’s skates. Kay was 
leading the pack in her heat when she 
fell. She scrambled to her feet as the field 
closed in behind her, and then she fell 
again. In her anxiety to regain lost 
ground, she fell a third time, and with 
tears of frustration streaming down her 
face she crossed the finish line last in her 
heat and eliminated. It was no consola- 
tion to her that Nora then won the final, 
still wearing Dolly’s size eights. The Con- 
achers hated to lose ---even to another 
Conacher 

I can distinctly remember my first pair 
of skates. I got them when I was nine 
from a man we used to call Uncle Davie 
He was a teamster like my dad and was 
a friend of his who used to drop into our 
house from time to time. One early-win- 
ter afternoon I was out on the street 
playing shinny on the hard-packed snow 
Shinny is a game like hockey except that 
you have no skates; you just run up and 
down the street in your boots. We used 
a couple of old coal sacks for goals, had 
a sponge ball for a puck, and stuffed 


magazines into the tops of our socks for 
pads. 

Anyway, Uncle Davie had dropped in 
to see my dad, and I remember him com- 
ing to the door of our house and calling 
out to me on the street. 

“Charlie,” he said. “Come on down 
town with me. We're going to Starr's.” 

Starr’s was a sporting-goods place on 
Yonge Street. I used to stand in front of 
their window and stare in at the skates 
and sticks. This day I walked down 
Yonge Street with Uncle Davie, holding 
his hand, and wondering why we were 
going to Starr’s. 

When we got there, and went in, I was 
staring wide-eyed into a long glass case 
that contained maybe two dozen pairs of 
skates, and I can still remember Uncle 
Davie saying quietly to the clerk, “I'd like 
to get a pair of skates for this boy here.” 
That was thirty-eight years ago but I can 
remember looking up at Uncle Davie, 
wondering if it was a joke, and seeing 
him smiling down at me. 

By this time my brother Lionel was 
emerging as an all-round athlete, a star 
at hockey, lacrosse and football. Even in 
his late “teens he had the size, speed, fierce 
determination «nd perfect frame for team 
sports. He had big, perfectly set legs, with 
Clydesdale thighs. Like all the Conachers 
he quit school after the eighth grade at 
Jesse Ketchum and went out to try to 
make a living and turn some money into 
mom’s hands. Actually, Lionel’s greatness 
dawned slowly on me: he was so big 
and tough that it never seemed unusual 
to me that he should be good at any 
thing he did 

But I remember the day he became my 
idol. It was October 12, 1922, when 1 
was thirteen and he was twenty-two. He 
came striding out to the kitchen where 
we were having our noon meal. There 
was my oldest sister Dolly and my broth- 
er Derm, who was two years younger 
than Lionel, and my two older sisters, 
Queenie, who was christened Queen 
Victoria May Conacher, and Mary who 
was three years older than me. Mom 
was standing at the stove when Lionel 
casually said that he was fighting Jack 
Dempsey that night. 

Jack Dempsey! Dempsey was _ the 
world’s heavyweight champion, a black 
browed, brutal slugger who'd hammered 
the giant Jess Willard to a pulp in win 
ning the championship. My brother was 
fighting him! 

It was really only a three-round exhi 
bition for the wounded soldiers at Chris 
tie Street Hospital. Lionel had won the 
Canadian light - heavyweight champion 
ship at Ottawa in 1920 and had been in 
vited to box Dempsey, and he was care 
ful to point out to us that it was only an 
exhibition. 

“But,” he said with a wicked grin 
“Til knock him out if I can.” 

I wasn't allowed to go to the fight, but 
my brother Derm went, and Derm 
chuckles yet as he recalls how Lionel 
tried to belt Dempsey. 

“In the second round he took a real 
good shot at Dempsey with a right hand,” 
Derm says. “Demps shook his head, and 
took a long look at Lionel. Then he wal 
loped him with a jarring left hook that 
straightened Lionel up. Lionel looked 
back at Dempsey and started to grin. 
Demps grinned back, and then they just 
sparred the rest of the bout.” 

After that, Lionel’s word was law with 
me. It was his idea that if you want to 
live better you've got to make good at 
something, and to make good you've got 
to work at it. He said that pro hockey 
was the only game that paid, and it was 
then that I determined that hockey would 
be my game 

As it turned out, it was even tougher 
than I thought it would be. >» 
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Backstage behind 
the Iron Curtain 


Continued from page 5 


o believe it is the beginning of ebb 
communism as a world move- 
i movement whose tide has been 

d tor too many years. 
Czechoslovakia, most docile and 
of aatellite countries, seems to be 
k ng quiet for reasons that are no 
ort to Khrushchev and Bulganin. 
tern observers here think they know 
the Czech government opposed, 
the very beginning, the “national 
unism” and the liberal experiments 
Poland and pre-Kadar Hungary. They 
k the Czech rulers Know how un- 
ilar they are, and realize that a liber- 
1 people would be vengeful rather 

1 grateful 

Thus it happens that Czechoslovakia 
the only country in the world where 
portrait of the late Joseph Stalin still 
ings over the prime minister’s desk, 
{! a Stalin statuette adorns his desk. 
[he Stalin portrait has been removed 
om the Soviet embassy here in Prague, 
it the Czech regime ignores the ex- 
nple of the Communist fatherland in 
The official line here is that 
party has always been right, about 


his respect 


Stalin as about all else, and that it is 
till right today 

\s for the Czech people, they seem to 
have kept quiet for a dg#fferent but simi- 
ar reason. Czechs are cautious folk, 
with six hundred years’ experience in 
dealing with alien tyrannies. They still 
femember what happened when the Mon- 
‘ols came in the thirteenth century 
how every nation that gave battle was 
defeated and destroyed, and how Bo- 
hemia survived by letting the Mongol 
flood go over it unopposed 

Czech officials do not talk much, and 
stick to the party line when they do, but 
Czech citizens have been resuming West 
ern friendships lately. To these friends 
they say, in effect 

Why should we go off at half cock, 
and be beaten like the Hungarians? Look 
it the map. Look who it is that. sur- 
rounds us. East Germany won't be a 
Soviet captive for long. Poland and Hun 
gary are breaking away. When all this 
happens, we shall be free too. All we 
have to do is wait.” 

And so fhey kept quiet. This is the 
attitude that prompted the bitter joke 
now prevalent in other countries of east- 
ern Europe: 

In this revolution the Hungarians be- 
haved like Poles, the Poles like Czechs, 
and the Czechs like swine.” 

At best this practical, unheroic ap- 
proach, however shrewd it may prove 
to be in the long run, would never have 
brought the Soviet empire to the crisis 
of today. It is the situation in Hungary, 
of which every day produces a new horde 
Of witnesses, that has raised hopes of 
in end to the advances of communism 

Talking to refugees is, admittedly, a 
poor way to appraise the situation in any 
ountry, but the present flow of refugees 
trom Hungary is peculiar. It is signifi- 
cant not only for what the people say 
but for what they are. In both ways 
they give a clear impression that what 
ails the Communist regime in Hungary 
iS not something that happened last No- 
vember, but something that is happening 
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day by day in small organic ways—not 
a wound or even a plague, but a cancer. 

When we drove into the Austrian bor- 
der village of Andau at dusk one mild 
winter afternoon, the refugees who had 
arrived in the small hours that morning 
were just getting up. In the rather cheer- 
less barracks that citizens of Andau have 
made of their village dance hall, Maria 
Kiraly was shaving her husband Ferenc 
-—not a wife’s regular duty, I gathered, 
even in a Hungarian mining town, but 
he had no mirror. While she scraped, 
we talked 


Ferenc Kiraly is a coal miner twenty- 
five years old, from a small town in 
eastern Hungary near the Rumanian bor- 
der. He speaks a rustic dialect so broad 
that my interpreter, a Budapest man, 
could hardly understand him. Kiraly 
seemed about as non-political as a citi- 
zen could be—neither Communist nor 
militant anti-Communist, no Freedom 
Fighter, just a hard-working man trying 
to make a decent living. 

That was why he had left home, be 
cause he couldn't make one any longer 

“Kadar (Hungary's puppet premier) 


brought in a new regulation ten days 
ago that every miner had to produce 
eight thousand kilos a day to get his 
basic pay. It’s impossible, in the mine 
where I worked. I wasn't making a liv- 
ing anyway, even at the old rate of pro- 
duction. Maria was working as a field 
hand at a collective farm, and it took 
all we both earned to keep us going 

‘Now Marta’s farm co-operative has 
been broken up. The president of it ran 
off and took all the money with him. No- 
body gets any pay now-—they get vouch- 
ers each week, but nobody will cash 
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| slip you across the 


bad reputation whom we knew Hungarian forint has a highly disputable 


Hungarians couk 


In the first days of the rebellion 


Prices haven't chang 
wouldn't let him 


a little while he came for most refugees a thousand forints rep 


ibout seventy-five dollars 


to bring himself and his family out 


4’ more by the police ol 


upward or downward to the bribe he will 


ll in Budapest station, 


soldier my overcoat before he would let 


The second time we 


end of Budapest but she made so much 


thing that I had the money 


took them off the train 


out the rich is Big Business 
é out to the police If a man has relatives willing and able 
actories on Buda 


men and women 


him up in Budapest, or anywhere in Hun 


Hungarian policeman o 


course the operators 


It still is not safe enough Every 
week a few people are shot dead trving 
to cross the border. In the party with 
which I rode back from the frontier, one 
man was visibly bothered by conscience 
His brother and sister-in-law with five 
children had been members of the party 
when 


t set out, but half a mile from the 
border the youngest children started to 
cry. The guide refused to take them any 
farther, and they had to turn back alone 
into Hungary. The brother was ashamed 
because he had let them go and con 
tinued his own escape 

But even if the guides don’t trust the 
policemen they almost certainly pay 
them. There is much noisy shooting on 
the Hungarian side of the border, and a 
rocket flare is set off every few minutes 
but I noticed that these activities took 
place some distance away from the point 
Where the refugees actually crossed 

Economic chaos, prostitution.of law 
enforcement—it adds up to an ugly pic 
ture of decay in Communist Hungary 
The still unanswerable question is, how 
far is the decay likely to spread? How 
badly damaged is the Soviet empire as 


a whole? 
Old regimes can’t come back 


Economically the effect will probably 
be rather serious. Hungary’s production 
has been almost totally disorganized. and 
the Soviet empire is so constructed that 
every part of it depends on supplies from 
every other part. Before the war. the 
countries that now make up the Com 
munist bloc did only a tenth of thei 
foreign trade with each other. By 195? 
the proportion had risen to three quar 
ters, which it still is. The Soviet bloc 
as a whole has made itself almost self 
sufficient. but the same operation made 
its members interdependent. If Hungary 
Stops producing, other partners inevitably 
go short 

This does not mean the Communist 
economy as a whole is either breakin: 
down or breaking up. Eastern European 
countries are well woven into that econ 
omy now and could no more extricate 
themselves than Canada could cut het 
self off from the economy of the United 
States. But if they cannot change radi 
cally, they can lose their enthusiasm 

Probably the same thing is true politi 
cally. So far [ have not met a single 
person who thinks that Hungary. or Po 
land, or any now-Communist country is 
going to turn away from every form ot 
communism. I have not heard anvone 
say that any of the old prewar regimes 
could or should be revived. Even here 
in Czechoslovakia, where the democracy 
of Masaryk and Benes was popular and 
free enterprise relatively successful peo 
ple seem to look back on the old days 
with more distaste than nostalgia Appar 
ently they have learned to pay to social 
ism the kind of ritualistic lip service 
that we in the West pay democracy 
whether we really like it or not 

The change that has taken place. 1 
the optimists here are right. is a muct 
more subtle one. If they are right. com 
munism will survive—but without it 
elan, without its dynamism After a 
the Turkish empire lasted three centut 
les after its decisive repulse at Vienna 
the seventeenth century, and the Arab 
held Spain for seven after Charles Ma 


t 


tel Stopped them at 


Tours in 732, b 
neither ever made another advance 

0 It Is probably much too soon to sa 
that communism is on the run. But in 
eastern Europe at least, it is no longe 
on the march. 
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>4,000 cash husky young guides wil border in style to Vienna’s best hotels 
tt worth! paper lips any more nothing However th > wa on man Lik ll Co t r he 
i ymin iway now I would After November rebellion 
i ke to keep « being a miner—do you preter Vegh managed to convey that this Ee) et approximately two 
hink | car t to the United States? acquaintance was a “gangster” who had Austriar s—eight cents—for a 
it was st hours too early for that been “run out of town” previously. But iO)”. 5D _ __ 
ret ‘ to | irivir but just on the night of Dec. 15 he turned up at refugees sold their forints for Austrian 
t . i bein xplained to 1 the Vechs’ door schillings at par, one for one Now they 
mi rived—fatl nother and My wife answered his knock He Say, an Austrian schilling will b ten 
nidren Of nine, seven and two They was drunk, and . 
id o tl were tired it bilant with twenty t 10 of a month’s pay 
Fath vid eady a little drunk. for a They said, “You are a partisan: where But the refugee must take care not 
indy in the And pub cost have you hidden your arms?’ I said | to give all his money to the rapacious 
fe thirteen cent ind everyor wanted to had no arms They looked all through truck driver, for he still has one more 
1 drink for the man who had walked the house, tore up the floor ripped the fee to pay—the guide 
out un 1 by day In the main, refugees do not seem to 
Why had he left? . . resent the payment to the guide. They 
1 was fired—laid off He had been as feel he earns his money. Usually he ts 
i Straw boss or sub-foreman in a factory a young man trom a border villaze who 
aking paper boxe had lost hi ob ‘ knows the terrain well enough to find 
thi lays before, decided at once to ead his way in pitch dark, and who knows 
Hungar uf had lett Budapest irom recent hazardous experience the 
nat Ve nornin For niost refugee habits of the border guards He gathers 
he sourn tak two day or more.) Gh ie : up a group of refugees at sundown 
Why w he fired? charges them five hundred Austrian 
Not enough work at the plant. I had | - ; >» schillings or about twenty dollars ipiece 
colleague fifty-four years old who and walks them across the border, usu 
liuin't want to leav ind one of us had 2 Bo. a ally about eight or ten miles 
»go. Td been one of tl Freedom Po _? All these sums are approximate and 
i few da in November, too Variable particularly the bribe to. the 
nd | was afraid they might check up on 3 es . , train crew, but very roughly it costs a 
me sooner or later, so left { (ClULCC head 
y the people who came over in guided 2 : a ) is if he ts luck ! he will 
roups after midnight. Generally speak be caught once ‘Ei 
ng they are all in good fettle when they : % — —_. the soldiers, and el 
irrive, tired perhaps from carrying chil ee 
f dren of up to six years on their backs BORDER BARBERSHOP have to give them to be turned loose. 
for eight or ten miles, but in fine physical With no mirror, Ferenc Kiral\ gets his “The first time we were caught We 
hape and high morate wife to help. All refugees travel igh ¥ young 
| rode back with one party in the bi husband ive _the 
irm wagon with which Austrian, Ger ee 
man ind American volunteer neet ipholstery with their bayonets. OF Course us get on the train Po 
very ided group each night and take they didn’t find anything and finally thes were on the train \ soldier came 
them back to farmhot reception sta went away through. supposed to be checking our 
tions tor tea, sandwiches and a rest be We were very scared We left our identity cards, but what he was really 
fore the bus ride to Anda The man home at once, the same night, and staved looking for was my money. He searched 
deside me was a bachelor in his sixtie with my wif brother \ tt tl De — 
Horthy time Since 1945 he had been il 1 ne topped He turned to me 
? in odd-job laborer or petty clerk, most der The last fifteen miles we walked again and said, ‘How much money have 
recent in a string factory Every week it becomes more difficult you got? 
I lost my job on New Year's Day though, to get away in this fashion. In Finally | gave him five hundred for 
he explained in halting French Already practice this means, for the lucky one ints and he let us go. It was a good 
mv little flat had been destroved by shell who do get away. that escape is becom Po There were 
fire in the revolution. No job, no house ing more and more expensive. Every three other people in the car who 
I thought I might as well leay body has to be bribed couldn't pay him anything, and he ar- 
The old man was the only one in the First there is the train crew. If vou rested them and Si 2 777 
roup, though, who seemed at all sorry pay the conductor he will tip you off These are poor people. Even a poor 
to leave his native land It ad he when the soldiers or police have finished man its temporarily flush when he has 
kept sayin itis sad.” But his compan checking the first car on a train. At the sold every article he owns except the 
ions were mostly in their twenties. and next station he will let you out on the clothes on his back refugees do not 
: they weren't sad, they were delighted wrong side of the track, and you can dare carry even a rucksack. But if the 
Almost all of them had just been laid run up and get into the car thev have transport of the poor is a_ prosperous 
off from a wide variety of jobs They just finished checking On th other trade in Hungary these dav bringing 
{ were also full of the new 
time from the f O a dov n Vi 
pest Csepel Island The newspapers go only a litthe more than halfway by enna, he can be taken right from his 
> they brought with them, yesterday's from rail, you still have fifty miles or so of home to the Bristol Hotel. one of Vi 
Budapest, were full of stories that “every Hungarian territory in front of vou ennas most expensive and pretentious 
effort is being made to end \ nemploy Young and able-bodied =_=_ hostelries, by automobile. One car Picks 
= ment, but they themselve redicted an traveling alone or in pairs, can set off on PY 
other rush of refugees within day foot. Families can't. Even if the chi gary for that matter, and takes him to 
Another thing on whict | agree is dren could walk that far. a whole brood within a few yards of the border. Husk, 
the rowing harshness, and the even marching along ts too conspicuo young guides will, if necessary, carry 
faster-growing corruption, of the polic lo take them on the next leg of the him across on a stretcher or sedan chair 
ind the army journey there will be a man with a to another car that is waiting to whisk 
; Stefan Vegh and his wife Katharine truck, but he is not in business for his him off to Vienna. Many an aged or 
eft Budapest just before Christma health. To be fair, you must concede crippled kinsman has been brought out 
Things had been quiet with them for that he is taking a big risk— it’s not his this way 
nore than a month until 1 night the own truck but the property of the Com- These de luxe operations include ex- 
oldiers came munist government. and if he is caught pertly forged papers. calculated to tool 
We lived in a suburb, a sm place it will go hard with him. So he charges an honest iT: Rus- 
tlled Vecses.” he said. “It is true that ordinary passengers a thousand forints sian soldier, but Of i 
§ tOOk part in the revolution and all our per person (the rich. of course, pay do not rely on either honesty or Stupid- 
people in Vecses knew it, but they said more) ity in the border patrol. Bribery is safer. 
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Blair Fraser reports 
from Vienna 
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ver hundreds of these appoint- 
ad been made with refugees who 


decided to go to some other coun 
ind who sold their Canadian inter- 
for cash. At the time the price was 
hundred Austrian schillings, or about 
nty dollars, though it has gone up 
irply since then 
\ppointment in hand, Josef turned up 
following morning and got the long 
tilted interview. He was told that he 
d got the wrong kind of form in the 
t place: since his son was over eight- 
a different form was required from 
one designed for families of younger 
uldren. 

In. fact, all he had to do was make out 
he new form then and there, and come 
yack to continue the interview But Josef 
lid not understand this. He left the con- 
ulate. bought another appointment for 
inother twenty dollars, and then return- 
ed with the correct form duly completed 
\t last the interview reached the point 
where he was asked who and what he 
vas. He had then been in Vienna exactly 
three weeks 

The visa officer looked at Josef’s iden- 
tty card, the red-covered booklet that all 
Hungarians are supposed to carry with 
them at all times. It gave his occupation 
is “official in the ministry of foreign 
trade.” 

‘Are you a member of the Communist 
Party?” the visa officer asked. Only about 
ten percent of Hungarians are party 
members, but for Hungarian government 
officials the percentage 1s close to a hun 
lred 

Josef hesitated, then decided to tell the 
ruth. “Yes,” he said 

Behind that affirmative lay a story that 
oes back seventeen years. Like nearly 
thirty percent of the people now escaping 

om Hungary. Josef is a Jew. He was 
warned in 1938 to leave Hungary, then 
inder the rule of Admiral Horthy and 
oon to become a Hitler ally. His sister 


lid leave, went to England and got a job 
a housemaid. Josef decided to stay on 
id take his chances. He was fairly lucky 
He survived his three vears in a Hun- 
rian concentration camp, whereas most 
his relatives were deported to Ger- 
vany and killed 
When Josef was released he went back 
his old firm, but he was cured of try 
to oppose the Powers That Be. In 
48 the Communist government nation- 
ved the plant, where Josef by this time 
is manager of the export department 
It was while in this job that he joined 
Communist Party. He says’ very 
irnestly that the move was pure expedi 
ney, not a conversion. He never believed 
in Communism, he says, but he thought 
t would be to his advantage to be a 
party member 
Josef took no part in the rebellion of 
ist October-November. He hoped the 
Freedom Fighters would win. but he 
vasnt one of them. He would probably 
ull be a government official in Budapest 
iad it not been for an odd unpredictable 
product of Hungary’s “Five Days of 
Freedom.” 


The young men who won control of 
their country in that incredible week 
iptured, among other things, the files of 
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the secret police, and distributed these 
to the people whose names they bore. 
Josef the Communist found out, in this 
dark and sinister record, what the party 
had really thought of him all along. He 
was horrified 

His file stamped him indelibly as a 
petit bourgeois. “Has relatives in Eng- 
land” was a note repeated on almost 
every page 

It was painfully obvious that no matter 
what title or position he might hold, Josef 
would always be an object of suspicion in 
Communist Hungary. 


Jews have good cause to be afraid of 
civil disturbances in Hungary, which oft- 
en turn into pogroms no matter how 
they begin; that’s why there are propor- 
tionately twenty times as many Jews in 
the refugee stream as there are in the 
Hungarian population. Josef now knew 
he had the state to fear as well. He 
headed for the border 

He never had a chance, he says. to tell 
all this to the Canadian visa officer. As 
soon as he said “yes” to the fatal ques 
tion, he was referred to one of the three 
RCMP officers who, in civilian clothes, 


handle security questions here for the 
immigration department The security 
Officer questioned him briefly, then said 
his case would be decided in due course 
Within a week he got a letter from the 
chief immigration department official 
here, telling him his application for entrs 
into Canada had been refused 

Joset considers this a heart-rending 
story. Actually, of course, he ts not as 
pathetic a figure as he thinks he is 
Though he now insists that he was “the 
lowest kind of official” in the ministry of 
foreign trade, he was senior enough in 
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“WHERE IS THAT RASCAL WITH THE ALE?" 


Ponsonay (seated) Calm yourself 


Fanshawe Such excessive choler 


hamper your digestion 


\ i \ ntention that regular 
FaNnsHawe (standing). Who would not = 5 
> ing of India Pale Ale distinguishes 
be angry mv dear Ponsont when 
man from a milk-sop. Consequently 
aced with : 1 comfort myself with a glass 
servants It 1s a rule of this ho ol ever | feel the need 
that Mr. Labatt's India Pale Ale povconpy: | Kas 
always served at dinner And well they Fanshawe. And | concur in 
know it appra sal of India Pale Ale 
PoNnsoney Can it be, | anshawe, that indeed, a MAN's ale 


MR.LABATT secan — ¥ 
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will only at dinner ? 


| ANSHAWE I ar othe rwise, Ponsonby 


vou partake of this flavoursome 
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trit yutside the country, once as far as 
nd Hong Kong. Most refugees 


oddy hap clothes, but not 

j f—in his well-cut suit, his neat warm 

oat. his low shoes of fine leather, 

josef could go to lunch in the best club 
I< nto and attract no notice 

Perhaps Josef deserves to be kept out 

i: indeed, the reason I believe 

ory (or most of it) is that it reflects 


¢ on him. The disturbing 
not that he is being kept out, 


I th umbrous, purblind, spastic 

for keeping him out is sull 

operation at all, at a time and place 
ihe tht ‘ 

Apparent Ottawa even now has not 

hed a clear, firm, final decision on 

the basic question raised by the Hungar- 

in. crisis: IS this an immigration oppor- 

tunity for Canada, a chance to skim the 


ream of a hundred and _ seventy-five 


thousand people and get the best citizens 
for ourselves? Or is it an international 
cue operation in which every country 
ought to take its share of the refugees as 
they come, good and bad? 
Normally, and properly, Canadian im- 
migration officers try to get the best, and 


when the Hungarian exodus first began it 
was handled us if it were normal. Medical 
examinations weren't much of an imped 
iment—in the main, only the able-bodied 
can walk that last, hazardous eight miles 
in the cold dark across the border. But 
the security check, “Stage B” of immigra- 
tion procedure in Europe, was something 
else again 

Ordinarily every European emigrant to 
Canada goes through Stage B, an inter- 
view with an RCMP security officer, after 
his documents have been checked with 
RCMP sources of information. Immigra- 
tion officers say, though the Mounties 


deny, that this is the worst bottleneck in 
the whole immigration process, and 
causes more delay than everything else 
put together. 

All through November, when the rush 
of refugees went as high as eight thou- 
sand in a single day, Stage B remained 
in full operation in Vienna. Three har- 
ried policemen interviewed twenty-eight 
hundred people during the month, an 
average of more than a hundred for each 
working day. Needless to say, they didn’t 
learn much about the political back- 
ground of the people they were inter- 
viewing, many of whom had no papers of 
any sort. But they had no orders to stop, 
so they had to keep plodding on. 


Party members aren’t barred 


New orders arrived Nov. 30. Hence- 
forth the normal formalities were to be 
dropped. Medical examination was reduc- 
ed to a hasty check for contagious dis- 
eases like smallpox. Stage B was to be 
applied only in those specific cases refer 
red to the RCMP by the visa officers 

Since Dec. 21, when the Vienna office 
began taking only sponsored cases, the 
number of refugees sent over for Stage 
B has run around twenty a day, or about 
ten percent of all cases handled in Vien- 
na. Once referred to the RCMP, each 
applicant still gets the full Stage-B treat- 
ment, a thorough check of all available 
sources of information about him 

Unlike the United States, Canada does 
not exclude a man automatically if he 
has been a Communist Party member. 
Mounties say they are looking only for 
the real party agents, or for secret police 
in flight from the lynching they deserve. 
It is recognized, especially in the case of 
young people who grew up in a Commu- 
nist state, that illusion or intimidation 


may have brought men into the party 
who nevertheless are good potential citi- 
zens of a democracy. 

What makes Stage B preposterous is 
not that it is harsh or cruel, but that it 
is so Obviously ineffectual. It is applied to 
the sponsored cases in Vienna. When 
teams of visa officers go out to the refu- 
gee camps scattered all over Austria, they 
don’t even take a security officer with 
them. Visas are issued to refugees in 
batches of hundreds at a time, and Stage 
B is ignored 

Thus the three Mounties in Vienna 
spend their laborious days plugging up 
one hole in a sieve. Not one in a hundred 
Hungarian refugee immigrants ever even 
hears of their existence. But for a few, 
chosen by random ill luck, they impose a 
frustrating, mystifying barrier of delay. 

In one Vienna camp are a man and 
wife who arrived from Budapest Dec. 2. 
They have friends in Canada and the 
hope of a job, so they joined the queue 
for Canada at once and got, in due 
course, an appointment for an interview 
Dec. 21 

According to their story, they lost their 
identity cards when Russian soldiers took 
everyone off the train and put them 
through a check of documents. When 
they handed their cards to the Soviet 
soldier he did not give the cards back, 
but instead told them, “Get into that 
truck.” At that moment the train began 
to move. The two refugees jumped 
aboard, they say, and made their way to 
freedom without any papers. 

The visa officer sent them over for 
Stage B. They have not been refused ad- 
mission to Canada, but six weeks after 
they started trying to get admission, they 
still had no word either way—security 
officers were still waiting for “further in- 
formation.” The camp director says they 


are good people, hard-working and a 
great help to him in running the camp 
but they are becoming rather bitter and 
short-tempered as the weeks of uncertain- 
ty go by. 

Their frustration is increased when 
they see how easy it is to go to Britain 
When the British decided in November 
to suspend all formalities for Hungarian 
refugees, they really meant what they 
said. 

Britain swiftly sent teams of immigra- 
tion officers right to the border camps 
when the rush of refugees was at its 
height. They asked almost no questions 
beyond, “Do you want to go to Eng 
land?” For those who did, trains were 
waiting, and six hundred a day were 
moved straightaway. Later it was found 
that the long train ride was too exhausts 
ing for people already exhausted by thet 
escape, so an airlift was begun, which 
took three hundred and fifty a day in the 
same come-one-come-all fashion. 

Does this mean that Britain has be 
come a sanctuary for spies and saboteurs 
Not at all. Every alien entering Britain 
must register with the police, and must 
notify the police whenever he changes 
his address. British security officers can 
pursue their investigations at leisure, for 
they know where to put their fingers on 
every alien admitted in the past five 
years. If they find he has a bad record 
they can watch him. 

The thing is, they accept the responsi 
bility for watching him, instead of leaving 
it to some police force elsewhere. The 
British do not subscribe to the theory 
accepted in Ottawa, that it is safer for the 
free world to have a known Communist 
agent in France or Italy, where the Com 
munists are the largest political party 
than in Canada where the Communists 
are a handful of crackpots. 


Be sure to look for 
the name Olsonite— 
accept no substitutes 
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Why You Should Buy 


Through Your Master Plumber! 


1. Knowledge of good plumbing products. 


2. Guarantee assured. 


a % omplete line of Olsonite Seats on display. 


4. Correct installation for guaranteed long life. 


CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO LTD. (Plastics Division) © 


. There is a master plumber in your neighborhood. 


MACLEAN'S 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MORE OLSONITE SEATS ARE SOLD IN 
CANADA THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED* 


*SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


*55-1-C 
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should you choose 


There are many who feel the same way 
William Jenkins (Why I'm 

the United Fund, Jan. 19). This 

wanted to put my dollars with 

es of my own choice, but, just as 


ay, the office people were giving 

amounts and my husband felt he 

had to keep up with the Joneses. What 

| don’t Know. I sent mine to two 

wanted to help.—Mrs. A. M. IRV- 
SCARBOROUGH, ONT. 


ive always felt the same as Jen- 
When the Community Chest 
started here, we were told that all 
ther appeals and tag days would be 
minated, instead of which tag days are 
much in evidence as ever and appeals 


constantly being made for causes not 


cluded in the chest.—R. G. E. BUNDY, 
REGINA, 
How Eden “dinted” Baxter 

PROPHET BEVERLEY BAXTER 


REALLY GOT DINTED THIS TIME. 

GORDON BEST, TORONTO. 

Baxter wrote in his Jan. 19 London 
Letter: “Nothing dinted, as the Trishman 
said, I now 
lead his renewed 
streneth and courage and wisdom.” 


prophesy that Eden will 


government with 


@ So the hundred-percent Canadian boy, 
Baxter, has finally flipped his lid.—Gro. 
H. BRIGGS, VALOIS, QUE. 


@ I wish to congratulate Baxter 
News to me that America was ever our 
ally.—ALLAN MACKINTOSH, SOUTH BURN- 
ABY, B.C. 


Should civil servants rough it? 

Your article, How an Arctic Priest 
Sees his Parish (Jan. 5), should make 
people understand the white man’s pene- 
tration into the native’s way of life. It is 
regrettable that our Indian Affairs offi- 
ials are not required to live as Father 
Brown for a number of years. Maybe 


their attitude toward the Indians would 
change. — MRS. B. ALIX, RED LAKE, ONT. 


is our Hungarian program a flop? 

Very few people will agree with your 
Jan. 19 editorial (Dear Mr. Pickersgill 
Thanks for the Hungarian Refugees). 
Most Canadians think our immigration 
policy is a flop. Why should Austria, 
Holland, etc., house and feed Hungarians 
who are earmarked for Canada? The 
obligation is ours. — HUGH M. SCOTT, 
MONTREAL, 


@ Your editorial was of the highest 
humane and moral calibre. It is not often 
that my family and I find ourselves so 


MACLEAN’S 


your own charity? 


much in accord with your writings . . 
There are some of us yet who do not 
see the danger of maintaining a small 
population in this large and wonderful 
Canada.—TOM LORN, PENTICTON, B.C. 


They envy Whalley’s stamps 

The cover cartoons of commemorative 
stamps by Peter Whalley (Jan. 5) have 
been reviewed with much envy by officers 
of the Post Office Department. We regret 
that we do not have the same freedom 
of choice of subject matter... — w. J. 
TURNBULL, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
OTTAWA. 


A way to keep us together 

Here is a tip that will keep copies of 
Maclean’s in good condition for a long 
time: just turn up the ends of the staples 


and insert small strips of Scotch Tape 
between the ends, then turn the staples 
back down again.—a. RAMSAY, DUNDAS, 
ONT, 


Want a different career? 
Congratulations on the very informa- 
live article, Careers in Canada (Jan. 19). 


- How many men and women would gladly 


begin life over again if they could? — 
JOHN M. CAYDZIEN, VANCOUVER, 


@ In the engineering profession in this 
country the starting-pay level is about 
$5,000 to $6,000, not $9,000 to $15,000 
as you State. It may be somewhat higher 
in the New York area, where the cost of 
living is the highest in the country. In 
Canada salaries are 15 to 20 percent 
lower, and I would bet that if $4,200 is 
the starting salary recommended by the 
engineers’ professional organizations, the 
median salary is somewhat below this. 

Before | came to the U.S. three years 
ago I was in the RCAF as a flight lieuten- 
ant and although service pay has risen 
since then I don't believe your figure of 
$6,000 for a flying officer—F. E. CHUR- 
CHILL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Hutton wrote that “starting pay 
offered in the U. S. ranges up to $9,000 
to $15,000”—a statement based on New 
York advertisements mentioned in the 
same paragraph. The RCAF pay figure 
is confirmed in an official air-force re- 
cruiting pamphlet, Aviation and Your 
Future. ® 
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Frequent and regular sailings. 


From New York 
From Quebec 
From Montreal 


January to Aprii 
April & December 
May to December 


BOOK EARLY... See your local travel agent or 


Eutype-Canada Line 


Offices in Montreai-Toronto-Winnipeg-Vancouver 


EUROPE ...SAIL THE 


HOLLAND 
GERMANY 


You're in Europe when you step 
aboard: Fine continental cuisine, 
immaculate accommodation 
... facilities for your leisure or 
recreation. Courteous European 
service. Exceilent 
___ tourist and first 
NJ class facilities. 
Moderate rates 


“And after graduation | can go on to an exciting career 
as an Officer in either the Navy, Army, or Air Force’. 


ROTP ... the Regular Officer Training Plan 
. .. will send you to College and prepare 
you for a rewarding career . . . financed 


by the Department of National Defence. 


When selected as an Officer Cadet you will 
attend a Canadian Services College, (Royal 
Military College, Royal Roads, Collége 
Militaire Royal de St- Jean), or one of 36 
Canadian Universities or affiliated Colleges. 


Find out if you can make the grade, 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today! 


R.O.T.P. Selection Board, MC-2 
N.D.H.Q., Ottawa, Ontario. 


Please send me full information on the 
Regular Officer Training Plan. 


Nome 


City Prov. 


Service Choice - Navy Army RCAF [} 
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Scotland 


every precious 


d lop... 


a 


Discerning hosts can 


offer their guests no 


better drink than 

Seotch Whisky 

especially when it’s 
“Black & White”, 

This fine Scotch has 

a smooth mellow 

flavor and extra 


quality all its own, 


She Secret th in the Blending 


LACK: WHIT 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
BUCHANAN’S 


Distilled, blended 
and bottled 
in Scotland 


Available in various bottle sizes 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


They really were 


A Calgary night 


through the six-a.m. dusk heard a rustle 


nurse homebound 
in some bushes in front of a big old 
house. She made out a large cat strug- 
gling to free itself of what appeared to 
be a tangle of striped cloth. and heard 
someone calling Kitty, kitty, kitty!” in 
a frail voice. Just then the little old lady 
who had come out on the porch in search 


of the cat discovered the nurse was 


watching. Smiling fondly, she explained, 
“Tommy was in such a hurry to get up 
this morning he forgot to take off his 
nightie.” 


* * * 


Help-wanted ad published in the New 
Glasgow, N.S., News by a desperate man 
WANTED—A 
wishes a good home. Will marry if nec 


good woman who 


essary 
* * * 


In the tiny town of Hays, Alta., a sales- 
man was beating his way doggedly from 
door to door demonstrating a vacuum 
wasn't selling 


cleaner. If he many it 


wasn't due to lack of persistence. At one 
house the woman did her best to con- 
vince him he was wasting his time, but 
relentlessly he unpacked every accessory 
with a flourish, explaining in advance its 
uses and advantages. Finally, the big 
buildup complete, he told the lady of the 
house she would now see this marvel of 
the ages in action and, seizing the cord, 
bent to plug it into the baseboard. “But 
that’s what I keep trying to tell you,” 
exclaimed the housewife. “We've never 
had the house wired.” 


* * * 


Nicest Valentine we received this year 
was a note from a Hamilton, Ont., Parade 


scout, telling 1 


s about what happened 
there last year when an extremely shy 
young man determined that on Valen- 
tine’s Day he would finally pop the ques- 
tion. Completely tongue-tied even at the 


prospect of actually proposing, he bought 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 


scene. No contributions can be returned. 
481 University 
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the cat’s pyjamas 


one of those vast heart-shaped boxes of 
chocolates, set his diamond ring blazing 
among them and carefully resealed the 
cellophane wrapping. Came the big night 
he presented the box with a silent flour 
ish, his girl friend gave him a big hug and 
kiss and exclaimed her appreciation. Then 


she added bravely. “But I'm not even 


going to open them—I’m eight pounds 
overweight. I'm going to put these choco 
lates where I can see them every day and 


when I've lost eig 


it pounds open the 
box and have the first chocolate as my 
reward! 

Four weeks, fourteen vanished pounds 
and one chocolate later, the tongue-tied 
suitor finally placed the ring on his love's 
finger. He'd sweated off six pounds him 


self, waiting for the ring to be discovered 


* 
From a single city — Toronto — three 
touching examples of the very young 
male trying to cope with the mechanical, 
physiological and economic complexities 
of the grown-ups’ world: 

The first concerns the five-year-old who 
had just settled down to his favorite cow 
boy program after dinner when mothe: 
insisted he go wash his sticky hands. He 
kitchen, retraced his 
steps, turned off the TV set, then dashed 
again toward the tap 


dashed from. the 


Asked by his mysti 
fied mother why he'd turned the program 
off. he explained as he raced for the liv 
ing room again, “Well, [ dont want to 
miss any of it.” 

More 
picture provided us by a suburban kinder 


heart-tugging somehow the 


garten teacher of her whole class busily 
hacking away at orange-colored paper 
with their scissors, except for one little 
lad who just sat there paralyzed with 


SUPPOSED TO 
KEED AWAY FROM 
CARROTS — 


frustration. “Come, Johnny, get your ca! 
rot cut out,” the teacher urged, to which 
he burst out, “But [ can’t—I'm allergic to 
carrots.” 

But the little man of the family whose 
baffement truly wrings our heart is the 
boy who monthly watches his mothe 
divide up the family pay cheque into so 
much for the payment on the TV set, so 
much for the car, the last payment on the 
floor polisher, etc. “But Mummy.” he pr¢ 
tested in youthful outrage the last time 
he witnessed her ordeal, “you've been 
paying for the electricity for months and 
months. Isn't it ever going to be ours? 


anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine. 


Ave., Toronto. 
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If you want to make saving a habit 


LEAN’S 


THE 


MAGAZINE, 


If you find saving money difficult drop in at any of our branches and ask for help. 
The easiest way to save successfully is to make it a habit, and there are several 
services we offer that might help you to get started. For instance you can join 
a Toronto-Dominion Christmas Savings Club... and save specifically for that 
purpose. Or you can open special accounts and save for some particular purpose 
of your own. Remember too, that good habits started early will last a 
lifetime . . . so it’s never too early to start your children with savings accounts 


of their own. 
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Three spares down—and none to go! 


The children are tired, mother is all in, because it has made possible dependable, 
dad has run out of spares as well as puncture-resistant tires that defy wear 
patience ... and there is a storm on for tens of thousands of miles. 


the way. 


Forty years ago this scene was all too kor automobile tires and for rubber 


familiar when tires were short-lived and products in the home and in industry 
unreliable. Today’s automobiles carry ... synthetic rubber is 

only one spare tire which is rarely better — that’s why half UMITED 
needed on a family outing. What elimi- of all new rubber 


nated the ‘extra’ spare? Sy nthetie rubber used in Canada is... L OLYSAR 


Registered Trade Mark 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA CANADA 
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